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Fifteen Years’ Experience in Bee-Keeping. 
BY MRS. SALLIE E. SHERMAN. 


In the fall of 1879, I purchased my first colony of bees of 
Rev. Willis J. King, who lived nearly a mile from our little 
home on the opposite side of the creek. They were the com- 
mon little black bee, as that was the only kind in all this part 
of the country at that time, and were in a box-hive, as that 
was the only kind then in use hereabouts. 


My son (a lad of 13 years) and I went at night witha 
wheelbarrow after the bees. After securely wrapping them 
up with a sheet, we started to bring them home. We had to 
cross a foot swinging-bridge, but by me holding the hive and 
he rolling the wheelbarrow, we got them safely over. 

We set the hive close to the dwelling, so that we could see 
them when they would swarm. I knew nothing about bees 
except that they stored honey and would sting. The sting of 
a bee hurt me, I suppose, as badly as almost any one they 
ever stung, swelling my flesh fearfully. The fearof the sting 
hindered my learning their habits, etc., as soon as [ otherwise 
would have done. I had never seen or heard of such a thing 
as a smoker, and didn’t know that a book had ever been writ- 
ten upon the subject of bee-culture. Finally, a friend sent 
me acopy of ‘* The Bee-Keepers’ Magazine,” for February, 
1875, in which I saw the picture of an ‘* American hive.” I 
sent for the directions how to have one made, and gota car- 
penter to make two for me, for which I paid him $10. 


In the back of the hives was a glass so thatI could see 
the inside of the hive while the bees were at work. The hive 
was a movable-frame structure with six boxes laid on top; 
each box, when full of honey, held 9 pounds, making in all 
54 pounds of surplus. 

However, previous to having these hives made, I put the 
first swarm into a box-hive the same as the original. The two 
box-hives were made with the cross-sticks in the lower part or 
brood-nest proper. A small opening was left on one side, so 
that the bees could go up above and store their surplus. On 
the opposite side from this opening was a kind of door, held 
in place by two nails. The opening was left by not allowing 
the plank to reach quite clear across; thus you see it was 
something like a box on top, yet all together. This, I still 
think, is the best box-hive I know of. 





When ‘‘ robbing-time,” as we called it then, came, then 
came my trouble. I knew that there was honey ready to be 
taken, but for fear of the stings I would put it off from day to 
day, and in some cases from week to week, hoping that some- 
body would come who knew how to ‘‘ rob” them. It is indeed 
mortifying now to think of my timidity and ignorance along 
these lines. 

When my first swarms came—oh, what a dreadful time I 
did have! There, however, was one comfort—there was one 
gentleman in town who actually knew a queen by sight. I 
then thought that he was indeed quite a bee-man. After a 
terrible din, ringing of bells, beating tin pans, etc., they set- 
tled, and I sent for John Anderson (‘‘my Joe”)—the wonder- 
ful bee-man. He came, and also a near neighbor, who seemed 
to think he, too, knew quite a lot about bees, as he had in 
days long ago lined them to trees, and cut them and secured, 
as he termed it, wild honey. 

The bees had settled high up on a large limb of a live-oak. 
Imagine, if you can, what a ludicrous scene we all presented, 
as after the bees we went. A long ladder stood near the body 
of the tree; a large dining-table underneath, upon which 





Mrs. Sallie E. Sherman. 


neighbor C. and I stood with up-stretched arms, each of us 
holding in our hands two quilting-frames, to which the four 
corners of a sheet had been securely tied. John Anderson— 
aman with very thick, long, heavy whiskers, without veil, 
smoker, gloves, or any protection whatever—was in the tree 
with saw and axe, with a large swarm of irate little black 
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bees. My, my! itis too bad to contemplate, much less to be | 
a real actor in the scene. 


We, of course, had the hive ready. His plan was to jar 
the bees off with the axe into the sheet, then we were to close 
it up and carry it to the hive. 

Just as he struck the limb, a few bees fell on Mr. C., who 
dropped his end of the sheet and ran for dear life, thus throw- 
ing the whole swarm on topof my head. This rough treat- 
ment of course angered them very much. They stung me 
considerably, but nothing to compare with what they did Mr. 
Anderson, who still staid in his position and let them settle 
again, meantime tying the rope around the limb, and securing 
it in another place so that he could let them down easy-like, 
after sawing the limb off. 


After so long a time we got them down, but hadn’t yet 
gotten them into the hive, for they again took wing, this time, 
however, settling on an old stump nearby. Mr. Anderson 
this time succeeded in finding the queen, and in getting them 
into the hive all right. He then called for the camphor bottle, 
and bathed his hands, neck and face freely with it. I haven’t 
a doubt but what he had received a hundred stings, but Mr. 
C. said that he never grunted, and told a good joke on him 
about hiving the widow’s bees, saying that he didn’t believe 
that he would have grunted if every bee in the whole swarm 
had stung him! 

After this experience, I decided if I ever expected to make 
a success with my bees I must learn to depend more upon my- 
self, and less upon others. I also learned that there were 
Italian bees which were said to be far superior to the little 
blacks, and much more easily handled, not being so vicious. 
I sent to Ohio for an Italian queen, hunted and found the 
black one, which I killed, and introduced the Italian queen in 
her stead. This was in one of the American hives that I had 
made. With what anxiety I will leave you to imagine rather 
than try to explain, did I wait the full three weeks, with a 
few days over, to see whether I had succeeded in introducing 
her royal majesty or not. Ah! what joy and exultation there 
was when I first saw the young Italians! I could have been 
seen at almost any hour of the day when I had leisure, look- 
ing at them through the little glass door in the back of the 
hive. Oh! how proud I was of those bees, and in being suc- 
cessful in Italianizing them. They were to me a great source 
of pleasure and enjoyment. In aword,I was full of enthusi- 
asm on the subject of bee-culture. 


In the meantime I had gotten acopy of ‘‘The Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Text-Book,” which [ took great delight in reading and 
studying. By this time I had run out of hives, sol looked 
around to see what I could use asa substitute until I could 
order and get them here. I found several kerosene cases 
which I decided to use, and with saw, hammer, nails, and a 
case-knife, I proceeded to turn them into temporary movable- 
frame hives, which I succeeded in doing very nicely. There 
was one thing, however, at which I failed utterly, and that 
was in getting my bees to store surplus comb honeyin the 
rear of the hive in which I placed three of my Y9-pound boxes. 
This decided me at once in favor of putting the surplus ar- 
rangement above the brood-nest—an idea to which I still 
adhere. 

When my hives came, it was very nice to lift out tha 
frames with adhering bees, and place them thus in the new 
hives. 

Well, you needn’t laugh so about those primitive frames 
that I made, for they are still good, and doing service yet. 
The old adage says that ** where there’s a will there’s a way.” 
You see, I had the will, and made the way. Where an edge 
wouldn’t cut, I whetted it and made it cut. I was determined 
to succeed. I would work and think about my bees during 
the day, and dream about them at night. Often afraid to 
move lest I should kill a fine queen, I would sometimes think 








that they were all over the bed. There, now, did you ever 
know any one more enthusiastic ? 

The second queen I got came from the same dealer, with 
one frame of hatching brood. This was sent by express, and 
had to come 22 miles on the stage. The charges were enor- 
mous. When it got to the post-office here, a magistrate took 
it upon himself to deliver itin person. He thought it wasa 
most unheard-of thing, that live bees could be sent in that 
way. I still have the little, single-frame box in which they 
came. I had it made into a little two-story wren-box, with ten 
little doors and a perch in front of each, and have reared one, 
and sometimes two, broods a year, but they are too cross to 
use each little division at the same time. 


The hives that I ordered were the ‘‘New American.” I 
bought them of a dealer in New York city. I got one ready 
nailed and painted, with starters in the section-boxes, and 
heavy comb foundation for the brood-chamber, which was 
wired. I very soon decided that I much preferred it without 
wire, and have never hed any occasion to change my ideas in 
regard to it. My bees would cut out the wire in many places, 
and would not as readily accept and draw it out as that which 
I got later on without wire. Bel) County, Tex. 

[To be continued. ] 
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Black or Honey Locust—Other Items. 
BY P. J. SCHARTZ. 


Black or honey locust,as some bee-books say,is a very good 
honey-tree with only one exception, and that is that it blooms 
but once in three years. We have a grove of about YO locust- 
trees, and I have known them to bloom every year for 13 
years without fail, but the bloom is of very short duration. It 
is a good honey-tree, the honey being of very fine flavor, but is 
a little too dark for No. 1 honey. The trees also make ade 
sirable shade-tree, but the wood is very brittle, and the 
branches break off very easily, and therefore it is not a very 
good looking tree. It blossoms when but four or five years 
old, coming igto bloom about one week after late fruit-bloom, 
which keeps the bees out of mischief somewhat, and keeps up 
brood-rearing. Itis very easy to cultivate, and grows very 
quickly. 


Brees PUNCTURING FRuUIT.—On page 291, Mr. W.S. Fultz 
says that bees puncture fruit. Now, we have about 18 acres 
of fruit, and I have been connected in that very branch of 
business for 13 years, and have kept bees for only four years. 
Without doubt bees can puncture fruit as well as wasps and 
hornets, but do they ?—that is the question. Now, will Mr. 
F. answer why grapes and fruit are punctured when there are 
no bees at work on them? If the bees have plenty of forage 
he will find that they will not bother fruit atall. Why is it 
that cherries are punctured when the bees have plenty of 
forage? Why is it that pears are punctured with nary a bee 
in sight? Why not say that the wild bees and flies puncture 
fruit as well as domesticated bees ? 

There are thousands of birds, wasps and hornets here 
that work on fruit during the season, and in my estimation it 
is the birds that peck the fruit which starts the juice to run- 
ning, and the bees gatheritin. Some years, when forage is 
scarce, bees work on fruit, while some years they won’t touch 
it. But when they do work on fruit, I must say they area 
perfect nuisance. One has to be careful not to get stung 
while bunches of grapes are fairly covered with bees. Give 
them plenty of forage, and there won’t be any trouble with 
bees puncturing fruit. 


Wuat AILED THE BEES ?—On page 326, A.C., of Pol- 
lock, Mo., wants to know what ails his bees. I have hada 
bad case of the very kind, or rather my bees had it, and I 
don’t wonder that A. C. was alarmed. When bees come out 
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, of the hive and look like queens, then it does not look like 
dysentery. Itis a very bad disease, and affects the bees and 
queen alike. When hundreds of bees come out of the hive for 
a week and die, you will wonder how there could be any in the 
hive. I would call it the same as A. C. has—constipation. 
One of my colonies has been affected the same way, while the 
one alongside was not affected at all. I think the cause of it 
was poor packing for winter. I found some of the combs 
moldy, and mold on the bottom-board. I tried feeding, which 
did but little good, and the first warm day I took out the 
moldy combs, and put on a new bottom-board, and found my 
colony queenless. I bought a queen, but the bees were too 
far gone to be saved, but I managed to save the queen and put 
her in a nucleus. 


SwEET CLOVER, BAsswoop, Etc.—Sweet clover bloomed 
its first on June 6, basswood on June 14, which shows that 
sweet clover does bloom the forepart of June. Basswood is 
two weeks ahead, and loaded with blossoms. White clover is 
better this year, and more of it than 1 have seen for years, 
and bees are busy working onit. Bees have an abundance of 
bloom, andI expect 150 pounds per colony—perhaps more. 
Again I say, sweet clover is the best honey-plant in existence, 
all things considered. Lemont, Ill., June 18. 
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Distance from Center to Center for Brood- 
Combs. 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


‘*What is the proper distance from center to center to 
space brood-combs ?” is a question that I am asked 
much more often than any other of late, and sol believe I can 
do no better at this time than to say a few words upon this 
subject, as the swarming season is upon us, and we shall have 
to decide this matter when we hive our swarms. We are told 
by some that 1% inches is right; by others that 1%¢ inches 
is the only correct spacing, and others insist that 144 inches 
isright, while many say that anywhere from 1 5/16 to 
1 7/16 will do. Some have even figured so nicely as to the 
closeness which brood-combs can be placed to each other and 
yet allow the brood to hatch all right, that I almost begin to 
fear that we might yet be able to place the combs so close to- 
gether, were some one to carry out the ideas advanced by 
some, that we should need scarcely any bees at all, but could 
fill out our hives solid with combs of brood with only a few 
bees and the queen around the outside, which would socheapen 
honey that the most of us would have to go out of the busi- 
ness, leaving a few specialists in possession of the field to 
secure and monopolize the honey-trade, as is being done with 
coal and oil. 

But what is the proper distance to space brood-combs ? 
I am not going to lay down any rule for others, but I will say 
that from an experience of 27 years, many experiments being 
conducted along this line during that time, 1 am convinced 
that 1 inches is the right distance from center to center to 
space brood-combs, where all worker-combs are used, and 1% 
where drone-comb is used. Some tell us they do not know 
why 1% inches is better than 144 or 14 inches, even though 
they prefer the same, but I will tell why [ believe that 1% is 
right, and how I come to so believe. 

It has been said that Doolittle is great for following Na- 
ture, and Nature told me that 14 inches was right, more than 
26 years ago. Atthat time I could not find in any of the 
books on bees, that I then had, how far apart the frames 
should be placed, so in order to ascertain, I went into the lift 
of the barn where were stored all the old box-hives from my 
father’s old apiary, to the number of some 38O or more, and, 
upon measuring the inside of the tops to the hives from which 
the combs had been cut, I found that all of the central combs 





were very nearly 144 inches apart, while some of the combs 


near the sides of the hive, where drone-combs are usually 
found, where bees have their own sweet will, were from 1% 
to 1% inches, those having the greatest distance being where 
the combs run in the hive so the last one came in or near the 
coruers. Since then, whenever I have come across a box-hive 
where the bees were out of it, I have measured the distance 
of the combs where they were attached to the top of the hive, 
and have invariably found the same, as above given, or so 
nearly so that the difference was scarcely noticeable. 

Now, is it reasonable to suppose that the bees do not know 
what is right in this matter when they have to furnish food, 
fuel, and the whole business? In order to keep up the nec- 
essary warmth for brood-rearing in early spring, the bees 
form a living wall around the brood, thus keeping the heat 
from escaping the cluster; and to do this it takes the depth 
or thickness of two or three bees all the way around, as I have 
often ascertained by tipping up the hives at that time of the 
year. If the reader has never tipped up hives on cool or frosty 
mornings in April or early May, it will be an interesting thing 
for such an one to do. It is a nice sight to see how nicely the 
bees are packed, all with their abdomens pointing away from 
the center of the cluster,and almost or entirely motionless. 
This is the hive proper, and inside this crust of pointed abdo- 
mens, brood-rearing is going on nicely, while some unlucky 
bee on the outside is so cold it can hardly move or walk. But 
enough on this point. 

Those who advocate close spacing always tell us that as 
brood-combs are only % in thickness, there would be % of an 
inch between them for the bees to loaf away their time where 
144 spacing is used, while *¢ is plenty room enough for all 
necessary purposes in feeding the brood and keeping up the 
necessary heat. In this statement they leave out one very 
important item, which is, that although empty brood-combs 
average only about % of an inch in thickness, these same 
combs, when filled with capped brood, measure one inch in 
thickness. 

I have many times measured worker brood-combs having 
capped larve or embryo bees in them, and have never found 
a single comb, even when it had the very first brood in the 
new comb, where it was any less than one inch through it. 
The way I measured was as follows: 

I looked over my inch wire nails till I found one which 
was just one inch from the under side of the head to the point 
of the nail,*,when I went to the apiary, took out combs from 
the different hives and pushed the nail through the sealed 
brood till the head was just level] with the capping, and in no 
instance did the point any more than just pierce the capping 
on the opposite side, while in many cases the capping had to 
be flattened so that I could feel the point. 

Another thing: I have often measured bees as they were 
standing on the combs, and found that they stood about \% of 
an inch high, and as I claim that the combs should be far 
enough apart so that the bees can stand back to back in their 
traveling about the combs, this would also give \ inch as the 
right distance between one-inch thick combs of sealed brood. 

From all of these experiments, and others I have not 
space to mention, I believe 14¢ inches to be the right distance 
from center to center for brood-combs. Borodino, N. Y. 


Some Excellent Hints on Marketing Honey. 
BY B. F. ONDERDONK. 

A great deal has been written about the low price for 
honey. I take it the reason is the lack of demand; this re- 
sults from various causes, the principal one being absence of 
printer’s ink. Go into any grocery and your eye is attracted 
by handsome show-cards, or taking sentences—* Eat H. O. 
and grow beautiful ;” ‘‘ The sun shines the brighter for sapo- 
lio.” ‘*Take home acake of Bon Ami, and make your wife 
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happy.” Now, here is a chance for our supply-men to do 
business. 

Get up a nicely lithographed card, about 12x15 inches— 
aclump of attractive honey-plants in colors, and a colony of 
bees in the foreground, apiary in the middle, in the distance 
a farm house and out-buildings. Have labels for cartons of 
above landscape reduced. Let the whole work be a fine artis- 
tic specimen. The placards could be sold at from 10 to 25 
cents each, while the labels would cost probably 10 cents per 
hundred. The lettering should be striking, and perhaps read 
thus: ‘*$1,000 Reward will be paid to any one who can find 
a pound of artificial comb honey. This honey is warranted 
pure, and is the product of the bees atthe apiary of -— 
For sale here.” 

Last year I bought one colony of Italian bees in a mov- 
able-frame hive, and divided in May, making two. These 
produced 98 pounds of nice comb honey. I had two colonies 
of blacks transferred, and they stored 37 pounds. This was 
more than we needed, so we asked the groceryman who serves 
us, if he could sell any honey. Hesaid: ‘* No, we have a lot 
on the shelf and can’t get rid of it.” 

I showed him some of my stock—sections carefully 
scraped. He said: ** Why, what we have isn’t like that. I'll 
try a 12-pound box.” Result: He sold 82 pounds, and created 
a demand that even helped a neighbor to dispose of a lot of 
dirty, ill-conditioned sections. 

I have a rubber stamp, and print thus my sections on one 
outside: ‘* The product of Italian bees, from the apiary of 
B. F. Onderdonk, Mountain View, N. J.” This, of itself, isa 
guarantee of purity. 

Now, I don’t like to peddle honey, or anything else, but 
make your grocer do that—it is a part of his business. 


Advertise in your local paper. Write a neat little article 
on the habits of the honey-bee—the local editor will gladly 
publish it. Give him some of the honey if he won’t take it in 
exchange for an advertisement. Give some to your pastor. 
Take some to a sick friend or enemy. Invite a neighbor up to 
see your bees, provide him or her with a veil, show them the 
inside of the hives, the brood, honey and queen; get them in- 
terested. Suppose two or three of your neighbors go into the 
business, and come to you for instruction, give it freely if 
they produce honey, and induce them to put out only first- 
class stock. Competition won’t hurt you, it will be one more 
drummer to extol the merits of honey. ° 

I did not sell a pound of honey for less than 15 cents, and 
had | fixed the price at 20 cents I believe it would have been 
paid willingly. Instead of one grocer who ‘‘did not sell” 
honey last year, there are now three who want to handle my 
product for the coming season. Mountain View, N. J. 
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The Disease Called ‘‘ Bee-Paralysis.’’ 
BY T. 8. FORD. 


A. C., on page 326, inquires what is the matter with his 
bees. Having had a four years’ experience with the disease, 
and having lately noticed several inquiries indicating a want 
of familiarity with the symptoms, I concluded that I would 
answer A. C.’s question, especially in view of the fact that Dr. 
Miller does not recognize what the trouble is. 

A. C. has undoubtedly a genuine case of what is very im- 
properly called bee-paralysis. He describes the symptoms of 
the disease in its most virulent form, and when it reaches 
this stage, the result in my experience has been the loss of the 
colony; and because the loss is assured, and there is danger 
that all his bees may become infected, he should at once use 
the sulphur pit, and destroy the diseased colony. J think that 
it is hardly necessary to destroy the combs, but that they may 
be given, after being so disinfected, to another colony. 

The early indications of the presence of the malady are 





as follows: The guards will be seen hustling the infected 
bee, crawling all over her with abdomen curved in the atti- 
tude to sting, and furiously gnawing the hair from the sick 
bee. This continues until the patient and her persecutor 
tumble off the alighting-board to the ground. This process is 
continually repeated with every sick bee until after awhile a 
considerable number of individuals will be noted with all the 
hair plucked from both abdomen and thorax, and the infected 
ones will have a sleek, black, shiny look. Soon these bees 
will be observed slightly staggering and crawling around with 
quivering motion of the wings, that present an appearance as 
if the wings were stirred by a breeze. Many of these will 
soon appear to be emaciated to avery considerable degree. 
Occasionally during this period a bee will be seen slipping out 
of the hive, dragging her limbs as though having been stung. 
In an apiary infected with bee-paralysis, many colonies never 
get beyond this stage. 


After awhile, however, a colony will be observed which 
passed into the second stage of the disease, and when this 
occurs, the guard bees will have ceased to hustle the sick, and 
their duties in this regard will be only to the dead. Bees with 
abdomens enormously distended will be seen dragging them- 
selves about with a staggering, quivering motion, which once 
seen will be recognized at a glance ever afterwards. Some of 
these individuals will void a thin yellow discharge, making a 
yellow splotch on the alighting-board, giving a characteristic 
appearance, which marks the doom of the colony, as it is ex- 
ceedingly rare for a colony to survive when the yellow spots 
are numerous. If one of these swollen bees is gently pressed, 
the thin yellow excrement will be squirted a distance of sev- 
eral inches. 

Every morning the melancholy sound of bees flying off 
with the dead may be heard. These sometimes accumulate in 
front of the hive in great numbers, sometimes as many as a 
gallon of dead bees will be seen. When there are several hives 
in this condition, the final and worst manifestation of the 
malady may be witnessed, during which the infection is so 
virulent that apparently there is not time for the bees to 
reach the swelled condition, and they will perish by thousands 
all around the apiary, with no visible signs of the infection. 
The ground for many yards around will be strewn thickly with 
the dead, and under the trees where they resort at this period, 
multitudes of the dead will be seen, some with their pollen- 
baskets half filled, and some with a heavy loadon. I have 
seen them drop dead as they reached the hive, as though 
struck by lightning. Fortunately, itis rare that the malady 
reaches this stage. I have seen it so only during one spring, 
and that year there was not an ounce of surplus gathered. 


Generally these symptoms moderate at the approach of 
warm weather, and those colonies which have reached only 
the first stage, recover perfectly, or at least appear to do so. 
Those that have reached the second stage, linger along, and 
finally perish in most cases. I have never seen them amount 
to anything afterwards. My opinion is that the queen be- 
comes diseased, and remains so. 


There is no doubt but that the malady is infectious, and 
can be conveyed from one sick individual to another, and from 
a diseased queen to her offspring. Whether the germs lurk in 
the honey or combs is uncertain. I have never seen it propa- 
gated from the combs from a diseased colony being introduced 
into a healthy one. 


I have used all the remedies given in the journals, and I 
am of the opinion that there is little good to be gotten from 
any of them. I have used nothing in my apiary for a year, 
and I have only three colonies that show the disease. Still, 
from past experience, I am persuaded that the infection is 
there, and under conditions favorable to its development, is 
liable to blaze up in all its fury again. 





For the last two years it has done but little harm, and 
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hope suggests the idea that it may finally disappear. But I 
am still uneasy, and cannot help thinking that it is only 
dormant. 

A. C. should examine his hives carefully, and if he can 
find that the infection has not already spread to other colonies, 
he ought to destroy the infected colony without delay. The 
treatment that I last used, and which I would recommend, is 
to dust each frame of the infected hive thoroughly with pow- 
dered sulphur, and to provide a place where the bees can have 
access to salty water whenever they wantit. I use the Sim- 
plicity feeder for this purpose, filling up a dozen or more with 
salty water every other day, and leaving it in the shade in 
some place about the apiary. It is astonishing what a quan- 
tity will be taken. 

Great care should be used in the purchase of queens, as 
it is by this means that the infection is transmitted. It is not 
safe to buy queens except from some reliable breeder, who has 
an apiary free from the disease. 

Speaking of the use of salty water gives occasion to re- 
mark that I have had this year over 60 swarms from 47 colo- 
nies, and an apiary of blacks and hybrids only 300 yards 
away from mine, consisting of over 30 colonies, has sent out 
only one swarm this season. 

I can’t help thinking that salt is essential to bees. If it is 
not supplied, they swarm in great numbers about privies and 
urinals, and this does not happen if the brackish water is ex- 
posed where they can reachit. I gave afriend oneof my 
finest Italian colonies this spring, and he tells me that it did 
not swarm, whereas, I did not have asingle healthy one this 
year that failed to swarm at least once, and many sent out 
several. 

If Simplicity feeders are not available for watering bees, 
any vessel that will not be corroded can be used, if precautions 
be taken against drowning the bees. A cloth may be spread 
so as to dip down into the water a little, which will do quite as 
well. 

Though the honey-flow has not been nearly so abundant 
this year as it was last, bees have never, in my experience, 
been so prolific, and so strong in numbers, which fact is to be 
attributed to their having access to salt during the spring 
months. Columbia, Miss., May 23. 

ate 
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Locating an Apiary in an Exposed Position. 


BY IRVIN GROVER. 


The article written by Mr. C. Davenport (on page 82) 
with regard to his apiary in an unprotected position, has in- 
duced me to tell my experience along that line. I call mine 
the ‘** Lakeview Apiary.” Itis situated on topof a hill 500 
feet above the level of Otsego Lake, which is about % of a 
mile distant, with nothing to obstruct the view. This is the 
beautiful Glimmer Glass which was made famous by the pen of 
Cooper, and is one of the nicest sheets of water in the State. 
When I first located here I thought it was too much exposed 
to winds for bees, there being no natural protection except a 
slight rise of ground, and woods about YO rods away to the 
northwest. The wind has full sweep in other directions. 


I began with two colonies, locating them close up on the 
east side of an out-building, wintering them on the summer 
stands. I have now been here nine winters, and have a regu- 
lar bee-yard with a tight board-fence on two sides of it. The 
fence is 5 feet high, and is in the form of a carpenter’s square, 
the hives facing the southeast. They winter and spring here 
very nicely when they have good stores. Spring dwindling 
does not trouble them. 

Now, I have a relative less than two miles from here, in a 
valley. His yard is well protected on all sides. I have walked 
down to his place when the cold spring winds were blowing, 
and my bees were not flying at all, but it would be warm 
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enough there for a man to work among the bees with his 
coat off. The first spring he was there I envied him his loca- 
tion, but observation has convinced me that his yard is too 
well protected. The warm sunshine induces the bees to fly 
when the weather is unsuitable a little ways fromthe yard, 
and spring dwindling is the result. I have been watching 
both yards the past five years, and four years out of the five 
his bees have been troubled with spring dwindling, some times 
losing half of them, the balance being too weak to work for 
comb honey. He has quit trying to produce comb honey, and 
is giving his attention to the production of extracted, and 
never gets a good yield. He uses the same kind of hive as 
myself, and winters them on the summer stands. 

We both use the New Quinby hive, and it suits me better 
than any lever saw. When the boxes are removed, and the 
frames turned at right angles, there is plenty of room for 
packing. My bees come through the winter strong in num- 
bers, and breed up in season for the honey-flow, which is from 
clover and basswood. 

My friend from the highly-protected yard came to my 
place to see me in 1893; it was fruit-blossom time. I was 
sick, and asked him if he would see to some queen-cells for 
me. When hecamein he said he would let me pick three 
colonies from his yard for each one that I would let him select 


from mine. Cooperstown, N. Y. 
xis 
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Best Size of Hive for Comb Honey. 
BY FRANK COLE. 

I see the discussion is still in order,so I have something 
to say in regard to the size of hive we should use. I have been 
on Mr. Edwin Bevin’s side of the fence for some time. I work 
my bees exclusively for comb honey; I don’t use the extractor 
at all. In the fall my hive is full of honey, and it is full in 
the spring, and by the time the honey-flow strikes us here— 
about the first of June—it is full of bees, ready for business. 
Perhaps in some localities large hives are not the best for 
comb honey, but I am convinced that here they are. 


My hives are 20 inches long by 12 inches deep, and I use 
12 frames, and a good, prolific queen will fill those just as 
well as an 8-frame hive. I experimented some last year, by 
giving a surplus of bees at the honey harvest. I had hives 
that I had four supers on, of 28 sections each, and I gave to 
those about a medium-sized colony, and those bees gave mea 
little over 50 pounds of nice comb honey each per week. This 
experiment was tried with four colonies, and all four averaged 
over 50 pounds per week for three weeks. By this time the 
surplus of bees began to diminish, and they then fell back 
with the restof my bees, which was a little over LOO pounds 
per colony, and no increase. 

If Mr. Doolittle can get 566 pounds of honey from one 
colony in a 4-foot hive, why can’t we reduce the hive one-half, 
and get one-half as much honey, which would be an enor- 
mously good yield of comb honey ? 

When my bees get to hanging out on the hive, I raise it 
from the bottom-board one inch, and then if they don’t stop I 
raise them higher. I think that raising them is a very good 
preventive of swarming. I have little trouble from their 
swarming from these hives. 

I keep my bees in the cellar during the winter, with the 
bottom-boards off, and the tops filled with dry sawdust. If 
this gets damp, I heat some bricks and bury one in the saw- 
dust of each hive, and it does the rest. 

PREVENTION OF ROBBING. 

I will give to the readers of the Bee Journal the benefit of 
an implement to keep bees from robbing, which almost in- 
variably proves a success with me, unless it is a very weak 
colony : 

I take some \-inch strips and cut them nearly as long as 
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the hive is wide. These strips are for the sides of a box. Then 
cut the end-pieces and tack on a bottom of thin stuff. This 
makes a box, and it wants to be only 34-inch or so deep. 


Now cut three or four small holes that the bees can get 
through nicely, in one of the edges of the side, andin the 
other side cut just one hole just large enough for one bee to 
getin. Now, if the bottom-board does not project out in 
front of the hive, place some board down just level with the 
bottom of the entrance, and turn this box bottom side up on 
this board, tight up to the hive, with the surplus of holes next 
to the hive. This gives ample room for all guard bees to get 
in, and when a robber gets in through that first hole, and 
thinks she is going to crawl safe up into the hive, she has just 
made a mistake. When she gets into that ‘'scrap-tox,” as I 
call it, her time is very short. Just try it, bee-keepers, and 
note the effect. s Mecosta, Mich. 


California Bee-Keepers’ Exchange. 


An outline of an essay read at the San Jacinto Farmers’ Institute, 
BY J. H. MARTIN. 


THE CALIFORNIA Honery-INpustry.—-The production of 
honey has been practiced for the past 40 years in California 
upon what might be termed a very loose system. There has 
never been a season since the State has been extensively 
stocked with bees, that the output of honey could be definitely 
ascertained, and for statistics in relation to shipments we 
have to depend upon figures from the various transportation 
lines. The same lack of system and uncertainty prevails in 
relation to the number of colonies of bees owned, and even 
the number of persons engaged in the business is left largely 
to conjecture. San Bernardino county is not so largely en- 
gaged in bee-keeping as some of the adjoining counties, but 
being the most progressive and the largest in area, it has not 
allowed the bee-keeping industry to remain a hidden factor. 
From a county official I find fully 100 bee-keepers, owning in 
the aggregate 6,000 colonies of bees. 


WX 


The yield of honey for the past year was 325 tons, or 27 
carloads. This amount of sweetness should have brought into 
our county over $35,000, but owing to the depressed markets 
and the lack of system in marketing, the cash received will 
fall below $25,000. 


When we consider that the above statistics apply to only 
one of the many counties of our State, the magnitude of the 
industry can be dimly realized. In Southern California there 
are over 1,000 bee-keepers, and the product, as far as can be 
ascertained from railroad statistics, is over 7,000,000 pounds 
for the year 1895, and while Southern California boasts of 
the largest area and variety of honey-producing plants, and 
honey of the finest quality, we are reminded that central Cali- 
fornia, from Bakersfield to Fresno, is becoming a large pro- 
ducer of honey from its great area of alfalfa fields. 





ONE LINE OF PROGRESS OpEN.—The appliances for the 
management of bees and the production of honey have been 
improved to such an extent that we cannot expect any further 
startling inventions in that direction in the future. There is, 
however, a neglected field where great improvement can be 
made, and that isin the improved methods of marketing our 
product, and the most healthful signs of the times is the wide 
attention this subject is enlisting. California, the banner 
State for co-operative associations, has lately added to the list 
The Bee-Keepers’ Exchange. 


The one great aim and end of our Exchange is to bring a 
measure of prosperity and happiness to the honey-producer 
and his family. To reduce the cost of production puts cor- 
responding profits into the pockets of the producer. In that 
direction the Exchange reports progress, for we have secured 
control of the leading supplies used in the manipulation of 





bees, and every member can save a large percentage that has 
hitherto gone to local speculators. There is such a multitude 
of these appliances used that this feature alone would warrant 
the creation of an exchange, and the securing of a large mem- 
bership. 


New PAcKAGES.—One important feature of reform sought 
is to put our product into new and clean packages. Hundreds 
of carloads of honey havein past years been shipped East in 
second-hand gasoline, and even kerosene, cans. The Ex- 
change proposes to supply the producer with new cans at re- 
duced rates, and if he cannot comply with the excellent regu- 
lation he will have to stay outside the Exchange. Another 
radical improvement is to put vur best grades of honey into 
small packages for the retail trade, and it is to be hoped that 
the brand of ‘‘The California Bee-Keepers’ Exchange” will 
carry with it such a guarantee of quality that there will be no 
suspicion of mixed goods. 


Wuat 1s TO BE GAINED.—From this small-package pro- 
posal there is much to encourage us. When we consider that 
the annual output of honey in the United States is only about 
63,000,000 pounds, and the population 70,000,000, there 
is something radically wrong in our present system of mark- 
eting. The best liquid honey produced in California, or the 
world, commands only 4 or 434 cents per pound, still, there is 
not enough produced to supply one pound per capita to the 
people of the Nation, not mentioning a large foreign market. 
The remedy can be found in a more equal distribution of the 
product; along these lines the Exchange proposes to work. 
The Exchange is purely a co-operative association. Jt is not 
a joint, stock company where a few, if so disposed, can get 
control of the product for selfish ends, but every member has 
equal rights and privileges. One dollar with an assessment 
of 25 cents per month for the first year secures a membership 
certificate. Every member agrees to market his honey 
through the Exchange, the Jatter receiving 5 per cent. of the 
proceeds for handling it. Other features too numerous to 
mention at this time, are embodied in the by-laws which are 
accessible to bee-keepers and others. 

Box 152, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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A New Binder for holding a year’s numbers of the 
American Bee Journal, we propose to mail, postpaid, to every 
subscriber who sends us 15 cents. It is called ‘* The Wood 
Binder,” is patented, and is an entirely new and very simple 
arrangement. Full printed directions accompany each Binder. 
Every reader should get it, and preserve the copies of the Bee 
Journal as fast as they are received. They are invaluable for 
reference, and aé the low price of the Binder you can afford to 
get it yearly. 
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The Alsike Clover Leaflet consists of 2 pages, 
with illustrations, showing the value of Alsike clover, and 
telling how to grow it. This Leaflet is just the thing to hand 
to every farmer in your neighborhood. Send to the Bee Jour- 
na! office for a quantity of them, and see that they are dis- 
tributed where they will do the most good. Prices, postpaid, 
are as follows: 50 for 25 cents; 100 for 40 cents; or 200 
for TO cents. 

‘ieanceseanssiliiailllasia piesa 

The Names and Addresses of al! your bee- 
friends, who are not now taking the Bee Journal, are wanted 
at this oftice. Send them in, please, when sample copies will 
be mailed to them. Then you can secure their subscriptions, 
and earn some of the premiums we have offered. The 
next few months will be just the time to easily get new sub- 
scribers. Try it earnestly, at least. 


CT ee 


The McEvoy Foul Brood ‘Treatment is 
given in Dr. Howard’s pamphlet on ‘** Foul Brood; Its Natural 
History and Rational Treatment.” It is the latest publication 
on the subject, and should be in the hands of every bee-keeper. 
Price, 25 cents; or clubbed with the Bee Journal for one year 
—both for $1.10. 
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CONDUCTED BY 
DR. OC. OC. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 


(Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct. ] 














A Swarm.Hiving Experience. 


June 5, about 6 p.m., I was informed by a neighbor that 
a colony of bees had clustered on a tree one mile south of my 
home. With a rope and coffee-sack I reached the tree—a 
large hemlock-—about an hour later. The bees were about 
50 feet from the ground, and 8 feet from the trunk, on a 
branch too small to support my weight. I made a hoopof a 
small] limb and placed it in the mouth of the sack ; then stuck 
@ branch long enough to reach the bees through the sack, 
holding it under and jarring the bees from the limb, most of 
them falling into the sack. In attempting to close the sack, 


I let it fall; it lodged some 15 feet below, spilling most of the 
bees. 


When I reached home I had about three dozen stings and 
one-third of the bees. I emptied themin front of a Lang- 
stroth hive; they clustered in front, I drove them in, and the 
next morning I could not find the queen. 

When I returned from work in the evening, I found a 
queen and large colony of beesin the hive. Did they com- 
municate with the bees remaining on thetree? ‘They are 
working as good as any colony I have. D.S8. 

Conemaugh, Pa. 

ANSWER.—Only a guess can be given, and I guess you 
have guessed correctly, that the remainder of the swarm found 
their way to your hive. Hardly, though, did the bees in the 
hive communicate with the bees on the tree, but just the other 
way—the bees on the tree found those in the hive. It is quite 
possible that the queen was in the hive, even if you couldn’t 
find her, and the bees in the tree, scouring the country in all 
directions, would easily find where the queen was, and those 
which first found the hive would setup a call that would help 
to bring others. Or, it is possible that the queen remained on 
the tree, and scouts found the hive. 
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Caging the Queen During the Honey-Flow. 


1. Do you think there is any disadvantage in caging the 
queen of a strong colony during a good honey-flow ? 

2. How would the common mailing-cage do for caging a 
queen in a full colony ? Would the bees feed her while caged, 
or would I have to put candy in the cage for her? Would it 
be a good idea to cage her alone, or not ? J. M. W. 

Evelyn, Tex. 

AnsweErs.—1. That is a difficult question to answer, 
taken in all its bearings. There is diversity of opinion, and 
among those who favor caging the queen there is diversity of 
practice. Under certain circumstances the advantages of 
having the queen caged may far outweigh the disadvantages. 
Some years ago I practiced quite largely a plan that involved 
keeping the queen caged for ten days. The plan was given 
by Doolittle, and I have always felt under obligation to him 
forit. Here itis: 

When 2 swarm issues, cage the clipped queen and put her 
in the hive where the bees can care for her. Don’t merely 
stick the cage at the entrance. If a cool spell comes she will 
be deserted by the bees and will die. But put her somewhere 
in the hive where she will always keep warm, and where the 
bees will have free access to her. When they’re trying to 
swarm they don’t seem to have so much affection for a queen 
that can’t or won’t do as they want and go out with them. 
About five days after the issuing of the swarm, cut out all 





queen-cells. Five days later, or ten days from the issuing of 
the swarm, cut out all cells again and liberate the queen. 


That’s the plan, and I got some good crops of honey while 
following the plan. If I were going to watch for swarms I 
rather think I would follow the same plan, or a modification 
of it. The queen was caged ten days, and when liberated 
went to work and gave no further thought toswarming. 


Another case in which queens are caged, is without any 
swarming, leaving the queen caged during most of the honey- 
flow. The fact is, that if she is caged during the last three 
weeks of the honey-flow, she will be saved from rearing a lot 
of workers that will come too late for the harvest; and to 
carry it farther, the last five weeks of the honey-flow will do 
better without any eggs, for it takes three weeks to rear a 
worker from the egg, and then the worker must be two weeks 
old before she gathers from the field. However the theory 
may be, it didn’t turn out well with me in practice. The 
combs were badly clogged with pollen, and when the queen 
was freed she didn’t get to laying for some time, and some- 
times swarmed out. Others may succeed with the plan, and 
they may modify it, but I don’t think I'll ever try it again. 


On the whole, I think a colony seems best satisfied to have 
the queen free, and I think they generally work with better 
heart when the queen is putting in her best work. I know, 
however, that good authorities say the bees work with great 
vim when hopelessly queenless, and perbaps I’ve never struck 
just the right plan. 

2. Any cage will do that allows the bees free access to 
the queen through the meshes of wire-cloth, and that is not 
too large to be put into the hive. 
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Transplanting Basswoods—Crimson Clover. 


1. Llive near some second-growth basswood and young 
seedlings; the seedlings are about 6 feet tall. Would it be 
advisable to induce the neighbors, with my assistance, to 
transplant them for shade trees, in leisure hours? How long 
would one have to wait for such trees to produce any honey ? 


The neighbors would care for them and water them, so as to . 


get the shade. How long would I have to wait before I would 
get any profit? You see, no money would have to be ex- 
pended. Could they be planted in June or July ? 


2. Could crimson clover be sown in waste-places, and 
would it thrive like sweet clover? The seed is cheap here. 
Would it take care of itself after planting ? J. M. Q. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

ANSWERS.—1. The probability is that it would be an ad- 
visable thing to do as you propose. Of course, if an unlimited 
supply of lindens are already growing wild within reach of 
your bees, andif thereis no likelihood that they will be re- 
moved, then there might be no object in transplanting. But 
if you get some young seedlings planted as shade trees, they 
would be safe for many years. Certainly, if it is wu profitable 
thing for others to go to the expense of setting out and caring 
for trees on their own land, as some do, it ought to be well for 
you to induce others to do it for you. 

I should say at a guess that seedlings six feet high might 
begin to bloom in from three to five years. The profit would 
be small at the start, but it would increase from year to year. 
You couldn’t make them live if you transplant when in full 
leaf. Like other deciduous trees, you will do best to trans- 
plant in early spring; but you might also succeed in the fall 
after the leaves have fallen. The same principles that apply 
in transplanting common fruit-trees will apply in planting 
lindens. Save as many small roots as possible in digging the 
trees, dig a hole three or four feet square, spread the roots 
naturally, and sift in Joose earth among them; fill the hole 
even full, and tramp down hard, and fill the top with loose 
earth. 

2. [hardly think crimson clover would succeed if scat- 
tered in waste-places, but you could try it on a smal! scale. 
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A National Bee-Association.—Editor Root, in 
Gleanings for June 15, says that a private letter from a 
prominent bee-keeper, commenting on the amalgamation mat- 
ter, contains the following, the italics being put in by Mr. 
Root: 


‘*All this talk about ‘‘ marrying,” and ‘a poor society 
wanting to get the money of the other,” is ‘‘all bosh,” for 
those who are the very backbone of each are the very ones who 
are in favor of a union or anew organization, the outgrowth 
of the others...... It makes no difference to me, and I guess 
not to any one else, what we organize, so that it is what bee- 
keepers want.”’ 

Then following the above quoted paragraph, is this edi- 
torial comment: 

‘*The bee-keepers of this country want, if they want any- 
thing, a national association ; and the easiest way, in my esti- 
mation, is to make the Union a deliberative body, having an- 
nual meetings. Let the old North American stand as it is.” 


Again we agree with Mr. Root, in making the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Union a *‘national” organization—in fact, what 
itisin name. The old North American can ‘ stand” or fall, 
in case the Union is remodeled so as to hold annual meetings. 


But it seems to us it would be a good thing to have a vote 
taken by the Union before the next meeting of the North 
American, as the result might help in the decision of some 
things that- will likely come up then. Whether the amalga- 
mation project carries or is defeated, it would be well to know 
the feeling of the Union members on the matter in advance of 
the North American meeting, to be held in a few months. 


ae tne ens 


The Marketing of Honey wil! soon be a ques- 
tion that many readers of the Bee Journal will be called on to 
solve. And it will be hard for some to decide just what is 
best todo. In view of this, we wish to hear from those who 
have been successful in their efforts to make the most out of 
their honey when selling the same. If those who have had 
such experience will please write it out, we will be glad to 
give it place in these columns. Let us hear what is best for 
the small producer as well as the large. 


_— +> 


(a¥” See ‘* Bee-Keeper’s Guide” offer on page 428. 








Naming Honey-Plants.—Dr. H.S. Pepoon, 936 
Belleplaine Ave., Station X., Chicago, Ill., has kindly offered 
to name, in the Bee Journal, any plants sent to him by our 
subscribers. Those desiring to take advantage of the Doc- 
tor’s kind offer, will please send the specimens direct to him, 
when he willreport on them tous. Please be particular to 
send a ietter with each specimen, telling all you know about 
the plant, the kind of soil it grows on, the common, local 
name, if it has one, in fact, anything that might aid in its 
certain identification. 


Mr. Hayck, of Quincy, Il]., sent us a specimen recently, 
accompanied by the following letter : 


Mr. Epiror:—I send a flower on which bees work with 
all their might. On bunches like the one I send there are con- 
stantly from three to six bees. I found only three bushes, 
and each bush has about 20 stalks, with as many clusters of 
flowers. It grows on fine, sandy soil, about 20 to 24 inches 
in hight. Will you kindly let me know through the American 
Bee Journal what name the flower has, if it has any ? 

B. W. HayYck. 


Dr. Pepoon, to whom we submitted the specimen, says: 


The plant sent by Mr. Hayck is known commonly by the 
names ‘‘pleurisy-root” and ‘‘ butterfly-weed,” having the 
botanical name of Asclepias tuberosa. It is a member of the 
Milkweed family, as may easily be seen by comparing the 
flowers with those of the common milk or silk weed. All the 
milkweeds are great favorites with the bees. This particular 
plant is a most showy one, and easy of cultivation. 

H. 8S. PEPOON. 
se eee 

Bee-Paralysis.—Editor Root, in last Gleanings, says 
that the question has been asked ‘‘as to how the name ‘ bee- 
paralysis’ originated for a certain kind of disease that afflicts 
bees, causing them to become swollen, black, and shiny, and 
to exhibit a palsied or trembling motion.” In reply, Mr. Root 
says: 

When our ‘‘A BCof Bee-Culture” was first written, its 
author described this disease as above, and then said he had 
no name for it. For a time it was called the ‘‘ nameless bee- 
disease.” This, certainly, was a misnomer, and a discredit to 
those of us who help to make our special nomenclature. 

I called Prof. Cook’s attention to the matter, and asked 
him to give us a name from his standpoint as an entomologist, 
that would be appropriate and at the same time indicative of 
the real symptoms and characteristics of the disease. He 
suggested ‘‘ bee-paralysis.”” Liking the appellation, I incor- 
porated it in all our own bee-keeping literature as far as pos- 
sible, instead of the old or ‘‘ nameless” name that had been 
used formerly. 

This same disease was called by Mr. Cheshire, Bacillus 
Gaytoni, after Miss Gayton, who first called his attention to 
this peculiar disease ; but at that time we were not aware that 
bee-paralysis and Bacillus Gaytoni were probably one and the 
same; but we now have good reasons to believe that they are, 
from descriptions that have come to us from across the water, 
as they tally so closely with what we now know to be and call 
bee-paralysis. 


T. S. Ford has an interesting article on ‘* Bee-Paralysis ”’ 
in this very number, page 420. Read it. He has had large 
experience with the disease. 
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Milk and Honey.—In the Agricultural Epitomist, 
Mr. H. B. Geer says there is more significance in the biblical 
expression of ‘‘a Jand that flows with milk and honey,” than 
is generally understood. It is a physical, or digestive, so to 
speak, significance. For there is a connection between milk 
and honey that makes the latter of much more value as a food 
when the relation between the two is understood. It exists in 
the fact that honey in large quantities can be eaten by any 
one who will drink sweet milk freely at the same time. 


Just what the natural affinity between the twois ina 
gastronomical sense we do not know, but we do know that 
sweet milk is a good antidote for what otherwise would be an 
overdose of honey. Whether the ancients knew of this happy 
connection between the two articles of food that they have 
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associated in immortal verse of course is unknown. But from 
the fact that milk and honey unite in the human system with- 
out painful or injurious effect, it is quite probable that they did. 
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The Bay State Fair will be held in Worcester, 
Mass., beginning Sept. 1. The following are the rules and 
premiums offered in the apiarian department: 


1. Exhibitors in this department cannot compete for more 
than one premium with the same exhibit. 

2. Observatory hives must be a single frame inclosed with 
glass, so that both sides of the comb can be readily examined. 

3. Any adulteration detected in honey on exbibition bars 
the same from competition. 

4. All honey must be of this season’s crop, and exhibited 
by the producers. 

Best full colony of any pure race of bees, in movable- 
frame hives, lst, $5; 2nd, $2; 3rd, V. H. C. 

Largest and best collection of the different races of bees 
in observatory hive, lst, $8; 2nd, $4; 3rd, V. H.C. 

Best colony of Italian bees in ohservatory hive, 1st, 
2nd, $1; 3rd, V. H. C. 

Best colony of black bees in observatory hive, 1st, $2; 
2nd, $1; 3rd, V. H. C. 

Best exhibit of queen-cells containing live embryo queens 
on One frame, as built by the bees, in observatory hive, 1st, 
$2; 2nd, $1; 3rd, V. H.C. 

Best exhibit of bees in embryo, showing the different 
stages of development, from the egg to mature bee, lst, $2; 
2nd, $1; 3rd, V. H. C. 

Best exhibit of live queens in shipping cages, with at- 
tendant bees, 1st, $2; 2nd, $1; 3rd, V. H. C. 

Best case of comb honey, to contain not less than 24 
pounds, lst, $2; 2nd, $1; 83rd, V. H.C. 

Largest and best exhibit of comb honey, 1st, $6; 2nd, 
$3 ; 3rd, V. H.C. 

Best display of comb honey in fancy style, as made by the 
bees, Ist, $4; 2nd, $2; 3rd, V. H. C. 

Largest and best exhibit of extracted honey, lst, $6; 2nd, 
$8; 3rd, V. H. C. 

Best exhibit of extracted honey, showing the greatest 
ged from the different flowers, lst, $3; 2nd, $1; 3rd, V. 

Best exhibit of apiarian implements, lst, $5; 2nd, $3; 
Srd, V. H. C. 


The foregoing list should call out a liberal display. Bee- 
keepers should encourage the Fair managers by showing that 
they appreciate the efforts put forth to attract a large number 
of exhibits. They are not slow, usually, to increase the pre- 
miums in future years when they know that great interest is 
manifested. 
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Starting an Argument.—In the American Bee- 
Keeper for June we find this editorial paragraph : 

At the present time there is no particular subject pertain- 
ing to bee-keeping that is receiving any more attention than 
another. This is a very unusual state of affairs. Some one 
ought to start an argument of some kind. 

If ever the American Bee-Keeper had a good chance it is 
now. Why should it continue to be so extremely modest ? 
Here is a grand opportunity to ‘‘start an argument of some 
kind,” and it simply says that ‘‘some one ought to” doit. We 
move that our esteemed contemporary make the effort just 
for once, ‘*‘ to start an argument,” and may be the rest of us 
will try to help it change the present ‘* very unusual state of 
affairs’ which seems to worry our Eastern friend. 

We shall look for the ‘‘argument” to start about July 4, 
accompanied with a grand pyrotechnical display. 


—____~_ — o- »— - 


A Correction.—In the last six paragraphs of the 
article by Lyman C: Kebler (pages 406 and 407), on ‘* Bees- 
wax and Its Adulterants,” please read ‘‘gram” instead of 
‘*grain” wherever the word ‘‘grain” appears. It should 
have been “‘ gram” in each case. 

saeco 

Now is the Time to work for new subscribers. 

Why not take advantage of the offers made on page 426 ? 











PERSONAL MENTION. 


Mr. E. A. SEELEY, of Bloomer, Ark., when renewing his 
subscription June ¥, wrote thus: ‘*As long as I keep bees I 
intend to take the ‘Old Reliable.’ I could not get along with- 
out it.” 


Mrs. SALLIE E. SHERMAN begins this week the series of 
articles on her ‘* Fifteen Years’ Experience in Bee-Keeping.” 
Mrs. S. is an interesting writer, and a pleasant lady to meet. 
She bas made a success of bee-culture, and loves to inspire 
other women to ‘*‘ go and do likewise.” 








Mr. THomAas G. NEwNAN’s little grandson, we re- 
gret very much to learn, was near Death’s door for weeks 
recently, with inflammation of the lungs, but Mrs. Newman 
seems to improve in health in the San Diego (Calif.) climate. 
We hope she will continue to get better until fully recovered. 


Mr. J. B. HALL, of Woodstock, Ont., was once the pre- 
ceptor of Mr. H. E. Hill, who in the American Bee-Keeper 
reports that Mr. Hall once remarked that bee-keeping would 
pay him even if he lost all of his bees every winter, but he 
never knew him to meet with a winter loss worth mentioning. 


Mrs. HALLENBECK, of Nebraska, in the last Progressive 
Bee-Keeper, says: ‘* Nebraska never does things by halves, 
and whether it is wet or dry, we are pretty certain of an 
abundance of the predominating variety....Although we have 
had a good deal of wet, no one complains. The severe lesson 
of the last two years has taught us better.” 


Mr. Emery NEWELL, of Kane county, IIl., recently wrote 
thus kindly: 
** Enclosed you will find the amount to pay for your ex- 


cellent Bee Journal to the end of 1596. We enjoy your paper 
very much, for it contains practical facts for practical people, 


and we earnestly hope it will increase its subscribers, and ° 


continue to instruct its patrons.” 

Mr. H. E. Hix, of Florida, when renewing his subscrip- 
tion, on June 19, wrote these very kind words, which we 
assure him are very much appreciated : 

‘*Circumstances have several times prevented me from 
giving expression to my appreciation of the American Bee 
Journal, under its present editiorial management, and I will 
now refrain from verbose eulogies, but briefly and heartily 
assure you of the entire satisfaction which it carries weekly 
to one subscriber. During my 16 years of bee-keeping I have 
been a constant reader of the American Bee Journal, and I 
am sure any competent and unbiased critic must admit that it 
is a better journal to-day than at any stage of its existence, 
thanks to your earnest and no less able efforts. A remarkable 
feature, and one fully appreciated, is the marvelous regularity 
of its weekly arrivals. Of the several journals which I re- 
ceive, none arrive nearly so regularly.” 


Mr. Joun OrVAL, who is trying to write cute things in 
one of our Southern exchanges, says, in referring to our item 
of a few weeks ago, about someone selling 5,000 queens in a 
season : 

‘*Say, York, give me the name of that woman that re- 
ported a sale ten times too big, and John Orval will show her 
up in the light she so justly deserves.” 

We never said that a woman herself reported that she 
sold 5,000 queens in one year, for she never did, so far as we 
know. 

** John ” further says that he is ‘‘a dandy at showing up 
frauds.” While there may be plenty of them in the North, 
he’ll have no trouble in finding at least one in the South 
Wake up, John, and show it up. 
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Now for a 2- Month Campaign 
Please Read ‘All of this Page, 


A Few of the Good Things to Appear in the 
Bee Journal the Next Six Months: 


Fifteen Years’ Experience in Bee-Keeping. 


Mrs. Sallie E. Sherman will begin, in the first 
number for July, a full account of her 15 years of bee- 
keeping in Texas. An article from her will appear each 
week for a number of weeks. They will be of much inter- 
est to all, and especially so to Southern bee-keepers. 


A Dozen Articles by “ The Dadants.” 


Chas. Dadant & Son, of Illinois, are the leading extracted 
honey producers of this part of the country. One year 
they had 48,000 pounds. They will contribute during 
the next six months, at least a dozen articles, drawn from 
their experience of a third of a century of bee-keeping. 


A Dozen Articles by Mr. Doolittle. 


G. M. Doolittle is unquestionably one of the very ablest 
bee-keepers in this country, and his writings on practical 
bee-culture have made him famous. With his 27 years’ 


experience, he is well equipped to write profitably for 
the beginner or even the expert bee-keeper. 


A Half-Dozen Articles by Prof. Cook. 


Prof. A. J. Cook, of California, author of ‘‘ The Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Guide,” will contribute at least six good articles be- 
fore Jan. 1, 1897. He is always interesting and helpful. 


A Full Report of the North American Convention 


will be published in this paper immediately after the 
annual meeting, which will be held in September or Octo- 
ber next, at Lincoln, Nebr. The Secretary—Dr. A. B. 
Mason—is now at work on the program, which promises 
to be the best ever gotten up by the Association. Every 
American bee-keeper will be interested in the many valu- 
able essays and discussions found in the proceedings of 
their great annual convention. 


A Variety of Contributions by Many Others, 


who are well qualified to teach modern bee-culture, will 
also appear during the next six months. All the fore- 
going in addition to the 


Neveral Special or Regular Departments 


will make the American Bee Journal almost priceless to 
the man or woman who desires to make a genuine success 


of bee-culture, and keep informed about the doings of the 
apiarian world. 


Some Liberal Premiums to Regular Subseribers. 


We want every regular reader of the American Bee Jour- 
nal to go to work to secure new subscribers, which we 
will accept at 


40 Cents for the Next Six Months. 


Yes, sir; we will mail the American Bee Journal from 
July 1, 1896, to Jan. 1, 1897--26 numbers in all—to 
any one not now a subscriber, for just 40 cents. And to 
those of our present subscribers who will work to get the 
new names, we make these 





Generous Premium Offers: 


For sending us One New Six-Months’ Subscription (with 
40 cents), we will mail the sender his or her choice of one of 
the following list of pamphlets : 


Foul Brood, by Dr. Howard. 
Kendall’s Horse-Book. 

Rural Life. 

Silo and Silage, by Prof. Cook. 
Foul Brood, by Kohnke. 


Vr. Foote’s Hand-Book of Health. 
Pouitry for Market and Profit. 
Our Poultry Doctor. 

Turkeys for Market and Profit. 
Capons and Caponizing. 


For sending Two New Sia-Months’ Subscriptions (with 80 
cents), your choice of one of the following : 


Monette Queen-Clipping Device. Winter Problem, by Pierce. 
Bienen-Kultur. Alley’s 30 Years Among the Bees. 
Bees and Honey (paper cover). Queenie Jeanette (a Song.) 


For sending Six New Six-Months’ Subscriptions (with 
$2.40), your choice of one of the following : 
Novelty Pocket-Knife (with name). Prof. Cook’s Bee-Keeper’s Guide 


$25.00 Cash, in Addition to the Above. 


Besides all the foregoing premiums, we will distribute, on 
Sept. 1, 1896, $25.00 in cash to the nine having sent in 
the highest number of new 40-cent subscriptions before 
that date, (but only those having sent 10 or more new sub- 
scriptions can compete for the extra cash premiums) in 
these amounts: ‘To the one sending the highest number, 
$10.00. The 2nd highest, $5.00; 3rd, 4th and 5th 
highest, $2.00 each; and to the 6th, 7th, Sth and 9th 
highest, $1.00 each. 


Let Every One Begin NOW to Work. 


We will be glad to mail free sample copies, upon re- 
quest, either to a club-raiser, or direct to those you desire 
to solicit, if you will send in the names and addresses. 
(38> All subscriptions will begin with the first number in July. 
Yours for a two-months’ campaign, 


GEO. W. YORK & CO., 118 Mich. St., Chicago. 








‘*‘Samantha at the World’s Fair.’’—We want 
to make our present readers one of the best offers ever made. 
All know the excellent books written by ‘* Samantha, Josiah 
Allen’s Wife.” Well, ‘‘Samantha at the World’s Fair” is 
probably her best, and we are enabled to offer this book and a 
year’s subscription to the New York *‘ Voice” (the greatest 
$1.00 weekly temperance paper published to-day), for sending 
us only three new subscribers to the American Bee Journal 
(with $3,00), provided you are not now a subscriber to the 
‘* Voice.” Think of it—a grand book and a grand weekly 
temperance newspaper given simply for sending us three new 
subscribers to the Bee Journal for a year! The Samantha 
book is exactly the same as the $2.50 one, only the binding is 
of heavy manilla instead of cloth. It is a special 100,000- 
copy edition, and when they are all gone, the offer will be 
withdrawn by the publishers. Of course, no premium will 
also be given to the new subscribers—simply the American 
Bee Journal for one year. 

oe eee 

Only One Cent a Copy for copies of the American 
Bee Journal before Jan. 1, 1896. We have them running 
back for about 10 years. But you must let us select them, as 
we cannot furnish them in regular order, and probably not 
any particular copies. Just send us as many one-cent stamps 
as you may want old copies, and we will mail them to you. 

ep ep 


Hioney as Food and Medicine.—A new and revised 
edition of this 32-page pamphlet is now issued. It has 5 blank 
pages on which to write or paste recipes taken from otber sources. 
It is just what its name indicates, and should be liberally dis- 
tributed among the people everywhere to create a demand for 
honey. It contains a number of recipes on the use of horev as 
food and as medicine, besides much other interesting and va:uable 
information. Prices, postpaid. are: Single copy, 5 cts.; 10 copies 
30 cts.; 50 for $1.00; 100 for $1.75. Better give thematrial. Send 
all orders to the Bee Journal office. 
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General Items, 
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Too Cold and Wet. 


Swarming here is late this season ; we 
have had a cold, wet spring. Clover is 
out in full bloom, yet the bees get very 
little chance to get at it on account of 
the rain and cold. I do not think we 
will get much of a crop this season, if 
the weather continues this way. 

G. D. Lirrooy. 

Tacoma, Wash., June 11. 








Discouraging Prospects. 


The present season in the surrounding 
vicinity is the worst experienced by bee- 
keepers for 20 years. Hundreds of col- 
onies are without a drop of honey in the 
hive, as continuous rains have washed 
all the nectar from the flowers during 
the past six weeks. Our main hope—the 
dry-weather honey - vine—does not give 
bright prospects, as the many rains give 
the farmers an opportunity of clearing 
their corn-fields of the vine, where it 
delights in winding about thecorn. It 
is only in seasons of severe drouth that 
we get a good crop from it. White 
clover yields nothing; we have had no 
perceptible yield from that source in five 
years. Very little swarming is heard of, 
I having secured but two swarms to 
date, and they were forced. 


I have planted seeds of every known 
honey-producing plant, that I may find 
the best kinds for my vicinity, and 
further those species. 


Mrs. Schultz, with 100 colonies, se- 
cured considerable comb honey from 
crimson clover in May, but she reports 
the color dark and quality rank. If this 
be true, it will not prove such a boon to 
bee-keepers as some think. 

J. C. WALLENMEYER. 

Evansyille, Ind., June 12. 





A Report from Mexico. 


I want to tell you how much I like the 
American Bee Journal. I began two 
years ago with one Mexican colony of 
bees, which I lost in transferring. From 
the next one [I bought, I have now more 
than 50. There are none around me 
within about 1,000 miles that could tell 
me anything about bees. Nevertheless, 
I am selling pow in sections as nice 
honey as could be sold in the United 
States. 

You will be astonished how easily I 
manage my bees. First, there is no win- 
ter here, which spares me a good deal of 
trouble. The sun and rains here are so 
heavy that I thoughtit better to put my 
bees under shelter. I bought the cover 
of an old car, putiton posts, and cross- 
woods between the posts on which rests 
my hives, three rows, one above the 
other. This summer I will try some 
out-doors, with a tin on top for the rain. 


The hive I use is of the Langstroth 
size outside. I put the frames in cross- 
wise—not the long way—because they 
seem to me too clumsy and heavy to 
handle nice and quick. By my waylI 
getin just 13 frames. This summer I 
am trying some hives with only 10 
frames. The entrance is 6 by inch, 
because bees have more enemies here, 
and can defend themselves more easily 
with a smaller entrance. ‘The bottom is 


nailed to the hive. I use shallow frames 





THE “NOVELTY” POGKET-KNIFE! 
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GEO. W. YORK, 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 








Wour Name on the Knife.—When ordering, be sure to say just what Name and 
Address you wish put on the Knife. 

The NOVELTY KNIFE is indeed a navelty. The novelty lies in the handle. It is made 
beautifully of indestru:tible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Underneath the 
celluloid, on one side of the bandle is placed an AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL reminder, and on the 
other side, name and residence of the Subscriber. 

The material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; the blades 
are handforged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we warrant every blade. The 
bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust Or corrode. The rivets are hardened 
German silver wire; the linings are plate brass; the back springs of Sheffield spring steel, and 
the finish of handle as described above. lt will last a lifetime, with proper usage. 


Why purchase the rey Knife? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are, 
the owner will never recover it; but if the Novelty is lost. having name and address of owner, 
the finder will return it; otherwise to try to destroy the name and address, would destroy the 
knife. If traveling. and you meet with a serious accident, and are so fortunate as to have one 
of the Novelties, your pocket KNIFE will serve as as an identifier; and in case of death, your 
relatives will at once be apprised of the accident. 


How appropriate this knife is for a Christmas. New Year or birthday present! What 
more lasting memento could a mother give to a son, a wife to a husband. a sister to a brother, 
a lady to a gentleman, or vice versa, a son to a mother, a husband to a wife, a brother to asister 
ora gentieman to a lady—the knife having the name of the recipient on one side? 

The accompanying cut gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact representa- 
tion of this beautiful knife, as the ** Novelty ’’ must be seen to be appreciated. 


How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaii, for$1. ,or give it as a 
Premium to the one sending us three new Subscribers to the BEE JOURNAL (with $3.00), 
and we will also send to each new name a copy of the Premium Edition of the book * Bees and 
Hone’ ” Weclub the Novelty Knife with the BEE JOURNAL for one year, both for $1.90. 


Any Name and Address Pui on the Knife, S®°#O# W- YORE & cO.. 


Allow about two weeks fur your order to be filled. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 





ONE MAN WITH THE 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 


Has Ko Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co., N. ¥. 


Mention the Amertcan Ree Journal 


Dadant’s Foundation 
———— In Chicago ! 


No other Goods kept here. 














Send for Price-List, | 


CHAS, DADANT & SON, 
118 Michigan St. - CHICAGO,ILL. | 





UNION Comsmayiee 


(an do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 
ing. Gaining, Dadoing, 
Edging-up. Jointing Stuff, 
etc. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free. 


SENECA FALLS MFG. CO., 


46 Water St., 
1lAly 


SENECA FALLS, N. Y.” 
Mention the Americon Bee Journal. 





3-Frame Nucleus 


and Italian Queen, after July 1st, $2.50. 
Untested Queens, 75¢ each. 


iiscount on quantities. 


A Catalogue of Practical Apiarian Sup- 


plies, Free. 


Address, 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 





Works Like a Charm. 





The Monette Queen-Clipping Device WORKS | 
LIKE A CHARM. With it I have clipped 30 
queens, all inone day, when examining my 
bees. Wm. STOLLEY, Grand Island, Nebr. 


page 130 (Feb. 27) for full description of it. 





sent out. It is a most ingenious and useful article. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. 


13Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. | 105 Park Place. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
a te xt xte xt xte ate xis ate wate ty xt xty te ate ote ate ate wt wie ste whe ube te xt ate 
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That Queen-Clipping Device Free ! 


Couldn't Do Without It, 


I have clipped 19 queens, and mué&t say the 
Monette Queen-Clipping Device is by far the 
best invention ever made, and will be wel- 
come to many bee-keepers as it was tome. I 
could not do without one now. 

Dr. Geo. LACKE, Newburgh, Ind, 


PLEASE READ THIS OFFER TO PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS : 

Send us jusi one new name for the American Bee Journal a year (with $1.00), and we 
will mail you the Queen-Clipping Device rree of charge. Or, the Queen-Clipping Device 
will be sent postpaid for 30 cts. But why not get it as a Premium by the above offer? 
You can’t earn 30 cts. any easier. Almost every bee-keeper will want this Device. See 


Complete directions accompany each one 


Address, 
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% MONEY SAVED IS MONEY GAINED. + 


THE ROYAL UMON 
Life Insurance Company 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
The Iowa Policy 


Is one that definitely promises to keep an 
accurate account with you; credit your 
premiums und interest, charge the actual 
expense and mortuary cost, and hold the 
remaining funds subject to your order. 
Agents Wanted. 
JOHN B. KING, GENERAL AGENT, 
Suite 513 First Nat'l Bank Bid'g, 
20Atf CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mention the American Bee Journas. 





WARRANTED GOLDEN 


ITALIAN UVEENS By return mail; 

bred from a Breeder 
tested by Doolittle out of 1.000 Queens for 
his own use, and valued at $50. Queens, 50c; 
6 for $2.75 ; or $5.00 per dozen, 

Leather Colored Queens from Root’s best 
imported sto. k same price. Bees from my 
Queens are excellent workers on red clover. 
] cuarantee safe delivery. N. B.—I sent more 
than 200 Queens safely to California last sea- 
son. H.G. QUIRIN, Bellevue, Ohio. 

23A16 Mention the American Bee Journal. 








The Ten Year Test 


This is attracting considerabie attention among 
fence buyers. They realize that all wire fences are 
nice when first put up, but that very few are presenta- 
ble after two or threc years. After ten years service 
there is but one able to answer roll call— 

The Page Woven Wire Fence, made at Adrian, Mich. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 





2” IF YOU WANT THE 


— BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published. send 
$1.25 to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., 


“" Bee-Keener's Guide, 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


California £ 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacitic Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, 82.00 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 

PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St.. - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


TEXAS QUEENS. 


If you are in need of Queens, let me have 
your order. Price-List Free. 
8A26t J. D. GIVENS, Lisbon, Tex. 


SA CAAU, WE ADVATUOON EEE MOYO by 





Si 








Full Colonies of Etaliam Hees for $4.00. 


or particulars eee lurger ad. 
on page 350 of this paper. Tested Queens, 
after June LOLUb, 75 cts. each; 2 for $1.25. 
Address, T. H. KLOER, 
426 Willow St., TERKE HAUTE, IND 
23A4t. Mention the American Bee Journal. 





for the supers for extracting, or sections, 
of which 31 goin a super. I have pieces 
of tin or zinc cut to size for separators. 
The sections I fix with T tins. ‘Till now 
I had only once a little drone-brood in a 
super, though I do not have any queen- 
excluder. I think the capacity of my 
brood-nest is about right for here. 

Ido not fuss very often with my bees. 
To make them work straight, I put little 
bits of wax on the frames as a guide. 
Now I alternate straigbt-built frames 
with empty ones. Sometimes I examine 
the new ones, so they will not build 
crooked combs, that is nearly all. Every 
now and then I look into the super, and 
when there are full sections or frames, I 
exchange them for empty ones. I can- 
not pile them up in the house, for the 
reason that I have to make all things 
myself. Ido not know yet the use of 
various supplies used in the United 
States. All foreign goods here have an 
awfully high duty on then. 


Of course, I do not call this manage- 
ment scientific bee-keeping, but it suits 
me, and is easy and far superior to the 
Indian way. It pays well enough, es- 
pecially the wax which sells for $1.00 
per pound. For that reason I should 
like to have a strain of bees that makes 
only wax. Ff. BUSSLER. 

Orizaba, Mexico, May 26. 





Not a Large Crop Expected. 


Having a very dry fall in i895, and a 
sorghum-mill near me, my colonies ran 
down so that they went into winter 
quarters in poor condition. I had to 
feed full winter stores to about 6 colonies, 
I had to double up, and from robbing 
and the loss of queens brought me to 40 
colonies from some 5U at fruit-bloom the 
first of April. 

Bees did well on tulip or poplar in 
May. White clover is a failure, as I 
have seen but two or three bees on the 
bloom, it being in bloom since about 
May 10. June, so far, is a failure. Bees 
are consuming their stores and getting 
nothing. There is about 200 pounds of 
surplus, but I am afraid to take it, as 
only about one-third of the basswood 
trees will bloom, and some of ‘them 
sparingly. W. W. Mount. 

Farmington, Tenn., June 11. 





Not Much Surplus Clover Honey. 


White and Alsike clovers are and have 
for some time been in full bloom; bees 
are getting some pollen and a little 
honey from them. No work is being 
done in the sections to amount to any- 
thing yet. Unless there is a change, 
and that soon, we will not get much, if 
any, surplus clover honey here. 

C. MONETTE. 

Chatfield, Minn., June 12. 


———————_ 2 <i> =. — 





Bees in a Green-House. 


I am very much pleased with the Bee 
Journal, as I find a great many practical 


hints on bee-keeping and other useful- 


articles on bees. 


This spring I had a pure Italian queen 
and not over 200 bees left with her. I 
wanted to save her if possible. [ took 
her to the green-house, fed them oat- 
meal and wheat flour, which they car- 
ried in. In two weeks they had brood 
about 2 inches square. I then gave 
them a brood-comb with all the bees ad- 
hering to the comb. In two weeks more 





The Bee-Keepers’ Guide: 
Or Manual of the Apiary, 


By Pror. A. J. CooK. 


This 15th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages,in neat and 
substantial cloth binding, we propose to give 
away to our present subscribers, for the work 
of getting NEW subscribers for the American 
Bee Journal. 

A description of the book here is quite un- 
necessary—it is simply the most —— scl- 
entific and practical bee-book published to- 
day. Fully illustrated. and all written in the 
most fascinating style, The author is also 
too well-known to the whole bee-world to re- 
quire any introduction. No bee-keeper is 
fully equipped, or his library complete, with- 
out * THE BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE.” 


Given For 2 New Subscribers. 


The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
scribers only, and no premium is also given 
to the two new subscribers—simply the Bee 
Journal for one year : 

Send us Two New Subscribers to the Bee 
Journal (with #2.00), and we will mail you a 
copy of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premi- 
um. Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, 
or we club it with the Bee Journal for a year 
—both together for only $1.75. But surely 
anybody can get only 2 new subscribers to 
the Bee Journal fora year, and thus get the 
book asa premium. Let everybody try for it. 
Will you have one ? 


GEORGE W. xORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


A Bargain—EARLY QUEENS. 


119 Colonies Italian Bees in Chaff Hives: two 
acres land: good house; excellent well 
Early Queens—Tested, $1.00; Untested, 
50c. Sent by return mall, 
E. L. CA RKINGTON, 
16Atf PETTUS. Bee Co., TEX. 
Reference—l1st National Bank of Beeville. 


™“ention. the American Bee Journal 


CARLOADS 











Pe Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Ship- 
<— © @ ping-Cases. Comb Foundation, 
<=} and Everything used in the 


Bee-Industry. 

I want the name and address 
of every Bee Keeper in Amer- 
wv” fea. No reason why you can- 
= not do business with me. I bave 
Cheap Lumber and Experienced Workmen ; 
a good Wuter Power Factory and hnow how 
torunit. Lamsupplying Dealers as well as 
consumers. Why not you? Send for Cata- 
logues, Quotations, etc. W. H. PUTNAM, 

Lie RIVER FALLS, Pierce Co.. WIs. 


Mention the American Bee Journsmé, 


Page & Lyon Mfg. Co., 


New LONDON, WIS., operates two saw- 
mills that cut, annually, eight million feet 
of lumber, thus securing the best |!umber 
at the lowest price for the manutacture of 
bee-keepers’ supplies. They have also 
just completed one of 


The Largest Factories, 


@ and have the latest and most improved 
machinery for the manufacture of Bee- 
Hives, Sections, etc., that there is in the 
State. The material is cut from patterns, 
by machinery, and is absolutely accurate. 
For Sections, the clearest and 


The Whitest Basswood 


@ is used, and they are polished on both 
sides. Nearness to pine und bassweod for- 
ests. and possession of miils and factory 
equipped with best machinery. all com- 
bine to enable this firm to furnish the best 
goods at 


The Lowest Prices. 9% 


@ for instance, it hasa job lot of 200,000 
No.2 Sections that will be sold at 50 cts. 
per 1,000; or 2,000 Snow-White sections 
will be sold for $4.00, and larger quanti- 
ties at still lower prices, Send for Oircu- 
lar and see the prices ona full line of 
supplies. 1 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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$26.00. |Given Awsy 


Who can form the greatest number of words 
from the letters in CONTESTANTS by using 
them backward or forward? You are smart 
enough to make fifteen or more words, we 
feel sure.and if you do you will receivea 
good reward. Do not use any letter more 
times than it appears in the word, Here is 
an exumple of the way to work it out: Con. 
cost, cout, on, test, to. eat, ete. The pub- 
lishers of Woman's WORLD AND JENNESS 
MILLER MONTHLY will pay $10 in gold to the 

erson able to make the largest list of words 

rom the letters in the word CONTESTANTS; 

$6 for the second largest: $5 for the third; $3 
for the fourth, and $1 tothe fifth, and a lady's 
bundsome American movement watch for 
each of the seven next largest lists. Every 
person sending a list of fifteen words or more 
is guaranteed u present by return mail of a 
large 100-;age book, “Beside the Bonnie 
Briar Bush,” by lan Maclaren, one of the 
most fascinating books of the age. The above 
rewards ure given tree and without considera- 
tion for the purpose of attracting attention 
to our bandsume and valuable ladies’ maga- 
zine, twenty-fuur pages, ninety six long col- 
umos, finely illustrated. and all original mat- 
ter, long und short stories by the best 
authors; price$l per year. It is necessary 
for you to send 12 two-cent stamps for a 
three-montbs’ trial subscription with your 
list-of words. satisfaction guaranteed in 
every case or your money refunded. Listof 
successful contestants published in the Sep- 
tember issue. Our publication has been es- 
tablished nine years. We refer you to any 
mercantile agency for our standing. Write 
now. Address J. H. PLUMMER, Publisher, 
905 Temple Court, New York City. 





DO NOT ORDER UNTIL YOU HAVE 
WRITTEN US FOR PRICES ON 


The “Boss” One-Piece Section 
GD) ie 


Also D. T. Hives, Shipping-Crates 
and Other Supplies. 


We have completed a large addition to our 
Factory, which doubles our floor room; we 
are therefore in better shape than ever to fill 
orders on short notice. Send for Price-List 


J. FORNCROOK, 


WATERTOWN, Jeff. Co., WIS.. Jan. Ist, 1896, 


Barnes’ Foot-Power Machinery, 


Read whatJ.1. PARENT,O 
CHARLTON,N.Y.,says—“We 
cut with one of your Com- 
bined Machines, lust winter 
50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap, 
100 honey-racks, 500 broad 
frames, 2,000 honey-boxes 
and a great deal of other 
work. This winter we have 
double the amount of bee- 
hives, etc., to make and we 
expect to do it with this Saw. 
It will do all you say it will. 
Catalogue and Price - List 


Address, W. F.& JOHN BARNES, 
No. 995 Ruby 8t.. Rockford, Lil. 








pa 








Free. 
45Ctf 
Mention the American Bee Journas. 





The RURAL CALIFORNIAN 


Tells all about Bees in California. 

The Yields and Price of Honey; the Pastur- 
age and Nectar - Producing Plants; the Bee- 
Ranches and how they are conducted. In fact 
the entire field is fully covered by and expert 
bee-man. Besides this, the paper also tells 
2 all about California Agriculture and 

orticulture. $1.50 per Year; Six Months, 
75 cents. Sample Free. 


THE RURAL CALIFORNIAN, 
218 N. Main St., . Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


Down Go the Prices ! 


Iam having such good luck in queen-rear- 
ing, I shall the balance of the season sell our 
fine ADEL QUEENS at the following prices 
—One Queen, $1 00; three, $2.50; six, $4.50; 
or one dozen for $8.00. Safe arrival and qual- 
ity guaranteed. Cat. free. 


HENRY ALLEY, 
WENHAM, Essex Co., MASS. 





25 Ati 


I had over 1,000 young bees, and this 
was about the first of April. I gave 
them two combs more full of brood, and 
put them out-doors. {[ have now a large 
swarm and six young queens from her. 

I also sold two colonies to a green- 
house man—a subscriber to the Bee 
Journal. He wanted them to put in his 
cucumber houses to fertilize the vines. 
He had cucumbers early, and sold some 
for $1.50 per dozen. 

Another green-house man came to see 
Mr. Strong’s cucumbers; he said his 
vines had not any cucumbers on. ** What 
do you do to have your vines bear so ?” 
It is the bees. He went and boughta 
colony right off, and put in his cucumber 
house. 

Mr. Strong’s bees did not all go back 
to the hive; the young bees would fly 
against the glass and tire themselves 
out. It was a pleasantsight to see them 
working on the blossoms when it was 
cold out-of-doors. I told him he would 
not get much honey if they were not put 
out-of-doors. Hesaid: ‘**I don’t care; I 
have had more than the bees cost me.” 
The bees are out-of-doors now, and are 
doing well. They go in and outof the 
green-house windows. 

I have never noticed anything of nurs- 
ing weak swarms or bees in green- 
houses, or keeping bees in green-houses 
to fertilizecucumbers. R. L. Macey. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., June 12. 





More White Clover than for Years. 


We have more white clover this year 
than we have had for five or six years, 
and bees are just rollingin the honey. 
I have had bad luck this year with the 
bees from spring dwindling, so that I 
have only a few colonies to gather 
honey. A. J. PEDERSEN. 

St. Paul, Minn., June 16. 





Prospects Quite Good. 


Bees are lively, and seem to want to 
swarm. Basswood is budded quite full, 
and the present prospects are quite goud 
for a honey crop. N. D. West. 

Middleburgh, N. Y., June 17. 





Bees Swarming Lively. 


I have 125 colonies, spring count. 
They are swarming pretty lively now. 
I look for the American Bee Journal 
every week, and I am not disappointed. 
J. H. WARNER. 
Middleburgh, N. Y., June 19. 





Promising Prospects. 


The prospect for a honey crop was 
quite promising, but for the past week 
we have had rain every day, more or 
less, together with cloudy weather, so 
that bees could do but little or nothing 
in the way of gathering honey, but 
sweet clover and catnip are yet before 
us, and with plenty of moisture we may 
still get a good honey crop. 

H. G. QurRin. 

Bellevue, Ohio, June 15. 





Bees Not Doing Well. 


I am living in the Black Fork Moun- 
tains, 6 miles east of the Indian Terri- 
tory line. I am 45 years old, and have 
worked with bees nearly all my life, and 
yet never saw a nice, finished bee-hive. 





I have now 26 colonies, but it is a hard 








No. 1 Sections—Cheap. 


We offer for a few weeks. a surplus stock of 
our one-piece No. ] Cream Sections at the 
following very low prices: 


1000 for $1.50. 
3000 for $4.00. 
5000 for $6.00. 
These Sections are finely finished and No. 1 


in all respects save color, being, as their name 
indicates, of a cream color. 


The stock consists of a quantity each of the 

following sizes: 

44%x2,open2sides 4%x1 15-16, open 2 sides 

4%4%x1 7-8, open 2 sides 

44x1%, open 2 sides 4%4x7-to-ft., open 2 sides 

G. B. LEWIS CO. 

WATERTOWN, WIS. 

Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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Address, BERLIN FRUIT-BOX CO, 
OA8t BERLIN HEIGHTS, OHIO, 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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F Agent's profits per month. Will prove 

Zeit or pay forfeit New articles just out. 

A $1.50 sample and terms free. Try us. 

22A8t CHIDESTER & SON, 28 Bond 8t., N. Y. 
WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL 


Hives & Combs For Sale. 


45 10-frame Langstroth Hives, two-story, for 
extracting, as made and sold by T. G. New- 
man. These are ay ry frames—are well 
aicted. and have been keptin the bee-house. 
rice, 75 cents each, : 
Also, 400 Brood or Extracting Combs for 
the above hives; they have the triangular 
top-bar as made by Newman. They are clean 
and in good condition. Price, $15.00 per 100. 
I would take $85.00 for the whole lot of 
Hives and Combs. 
Reference—American Bee Journal. 





Ww. ©. LYMAN, 
DOWNER’S GROVE, ILL. 


MUTHS ore 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Etc. 
For Circulars, apply to CHas. F. Mota & Son. 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, O, 
Send 10e for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 


Beautiful Golden Queens ican. 


Let me tell you why my Golden Italians are 
better for comb honey than the 3-banders. 
Simply this—they cap their honey white like 
the blacks, and are splendid workers. 


21Atf 








1 Untested Queen, 75 cents or 3 for $2.00 
1 Tested Queen, 8100. ......Breeders 2.50 
1 Breeder which I have bred from and 
found to be the best............... 4.00 
1 Frame Nuclei with Queen........... 1.75 
”» Lad i) - 
3 4 Ka - eee 
All orders filled promptly. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. P. J. THOMAS, 
22A8t ef REDONIA, KAN. 
Mention the American Bee Journat. 


Warranted Queens 


BY RETURN MAIL, 
Either Golden or Leather-Colored, at 
$5.00 per doz. Choice Tested Queens at $1.00 
each. I guarantee safe delivery. 
F. A. CROWELL, Granger, Minn. 








25A6t Mention he American Bee Journal. 
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Honey & Beeswax Market Quotations. 


The following rules for grading honey were 
adopted by the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, and, so far as possible. quota- 
tions, are made according to these rules: 


FANCY.—AIl sections to be well filled; combs 
Straight, of even thickness, and firmly at- 
tached to all four sides; both wood and comb 
unsviled by travel-stain, or otherwise; all the 
ae eee except the row of cells next the 
wood, 

No. 1.—All sections well filled, but combs 
uneven or crooked, detached at the bottom. 
or with but few cells unsealed: both wood 
es comb unsoiled by travel-stain or other- 
wise. 

In addition to this the honey is to be classi- 
fied according to color, using the terms white, 
amber and dark. That is. there will be “fancy 
white,’’ ** No. 1 dark,” ete. 


CHICAGO,ILL., June 20.—We quote: Fancy 
white, 14@1dc.; No. 1, 12@13¢.; taney amber, 
9@10c.: No. 1, 8@8%e.: fancy dark, 8@9e.: 
xe. 1, 8c. Extracted. white, 5@7c.; amber. 

aoc. 

Beeswax, 25@27c. It continues to sell well 
and there is no accumulation of shipments, 
We consider it a good time to sell. 

R. A. B. & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Apr. 22.—We quote: 
No. 1 white, 9@10c.; tancy amber, 8@9c.; 
fancy dark, 7@8c. Extracted. white clover, 
10c.; amber, 5@5%c.; dark, 4@4%c. Bees- 
wax, 25@26c. Comb honey is dull. Extracted 
in fairdemand. Beeswax lower. W.A.S. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Apr. 20.—We quote: 
Faucy white, 15@16c.; No. 1 white, 13@!4e.; 
fancy dark, 8@9c.; No. 1 dark. 7@7%c. Bees- 
wax. 25@28c. Trade very dull and honey not 
moving, except a few fancy lots; anything 
dark is bard to sell. B. & Co. 


CINCINNATI, O., Apr. 22.—There is no fan- 
cy white comb honey on our market. Best 
white sells at 12@14c. in a jobbing way, with 
afairdemand. Demand is good for extracted 
at 4@7c.. according to quality. 

Beeswax isin good demand at 25@30c. for 
good to choice yellow. > F.M.&8. 


NEW YORK,N. Y., June 24.—No demand 
for comb honey of any kind. New crop of 
Southern extracted is arriving freely, and 
sells fairly good at 50@5°ec per gallon for 
common, and 55@t0c per gallon for better 
grades. Beeswax duil at 26@27e. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.. June 20.—We quote: 
No. 1 white comb, 1-lbs., 13@14e.; No. 2.11@ 
12c,; No.l amber, 11@12c.; No. 2, 8@10c. 
Extracted. white, 54%@6c.; amber, 5@5c.; 
dark, 4@4\e. 
Beeswax, 22@25c. Cc. C. C. & Co. 





List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers. 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, flls. 
R, A. BURNETT & Co.. 163 South Water Street. 
New York, N. Y. 


HILDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 
120 & 122 West Broadway. 
CHAS. IsRAEL & BROs., 486 Canal St. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
C. C. CLemMoms & Co., 423 Walnut St. 
Buffalo, N. WV. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St. 
Hamilton, Llls. 
CHAs. DADANT & SON. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wm. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cc, fF. MotTs & Son, cor. Freeman & Oentral avs. 





5 per ct. Off to Reduce Stock 


onall kindsof SUPPLIES. 


—COMB FOUNDATION.— 


which will be sold in lots of 10 lbs. or more as 
follows: Medium, 38 cts.; Light, 40 cts.; Thin 
Surplus, 45 cts.; Extra Thin, 50 cts. 


Queens—Untested. 75c.; Tested, $1.00. 
3 W. J. FINCH, Jr., SPs =*” 





WALUWE RE 








EVERY TIME, SAY BUYERS OF THE--———— 


REMINGTON 


%* STANDARD TYPEWRITER. * 


Value in Work Done—in Time Saved—in Convenience. 


Always Ready, In Service, Always Reliable 


a Send for Illustrated Booklets. 





WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


169 La Salle Street, . 


. CHICAGO, ELL. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 








looking apiary. My bees are not doing 
well now. Inthe spring they did well 
forashort time. One colony swarmed 
three times, two colonies swarmed twice 
each, and one colony swarmed once. 
They did all their swarming in April, 
beginning the 6th, and about the first of 
May theswarming impulse was cut short. 

The prospect for honey is poor yet. 

A. R. YANDELL. 
Sullivan, Ark., June 14. 


-—- 


Doing Finely—Good Prospects. 








Bees are doing finely. Prospects are 
good for a good honey crop. 

I can’t keep bees without the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. Gro. H. WEED. 

Lanark, IIll., June 18. 





Toothache Relief—Sticky Fly-Paper. 


As bee-keepers are as apt to have 
toothache as any one else, I here want 
to say for their benefit thai a little bak- 
ing soda, or powdered alum, applied to 
the aching tooth will sometimes relieve 
the pain. 

Some one has said that it was cruel to 
catch the flies on sticky paper, but when 
we can make it ourselves it is so cheap 
that we can afford to put up a new sheet 
every day, and burn it at night. Here 
is the way to make it: 

Heat together 4 pintof honey and one 
pint of castor-oil; when hot, add 1 
pounds of resin. Stir till all is dissolved 





and well mixed. Spread on paper. It 
will keep all summer. This recipe is 
not original, but I hope the author will 
forgive me for copying it, as I thought 
it was worth repeating. 


To all appearance we shall not have 
much honey for market this year. There 
is any amount of clover bloom, but so 
much rain aud cool weather that the 
bees have been unable to gather what 
the heavy rains did not wash out. 

Epw. SMITH. 

Carpenter, Ills., June 15. 


Report from Florida—Good Yield. 


Ihave plenty of honey on hand, but 
not much sale here for it. I have 90 
colonies of Italian bees. From my best 
colony I have taken 63 pounds of ex- 
tracted, and 164 pounds of section 
honey, making in all 227 pounds from 
the one colony. Joun L. NAIL. 

Cocoa, Fla., June 15. 








Swarming on White Clover. 


Bees are swarming on white clover—I 
have not seen the like ineight years. I 
had the first swarm on June 15; on the 
18th my scale hive gained 94% pounds. 
I got a queen from an Ohio breeder last 
fall, and she is a dandy. Her bees are 
all yellow, and will swarm ina few days. 

R. E. ForBeEs. 

St. George, Vt., June 19. 
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Honey-Clovers & Buckwheat 


SEED FOR SALE. 


We have made arrangements so that we 
can furnish seed of several of the Clovers 
and Japanese Buckwheat. by freight or ex- 


press, at the following prices, cash with order: 


5b 10 ¢ 25m 50m 


Alsike Clover .....$ .70 $1.25 83.00 8 5 75 
Sweet Clover ...... 75 6.1.40 3.25 .00 
White Clover....... 1.25 2.00 4.50 8 00 
Alfalfa Clover. ... .65 1.10 2.7 5.00 
Crimson Clover.... .55 90 2.00 3.50 
Jap. Buckwheat... .20 35 -90 1.25 


Prices subject to market changes. 


Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 


Your orders are solicited. 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Sweet Clover s Canada. 


At the following prices: 

5 lbs. 10 Ibs. 25 Ibs. 50 lbs. 
$1.00 $1.60 $3.75 $7.25. 
Also a quantity of Motherwort and Catnip 

seed. Prices on application. 
EGGS for Hatching. Buff Leghorns. In- 
dian Games, & Light Brabmas. Ch ice Birds. 





A breeder for 30 years. Prices on application 
. 


JOHN McARTHUR 
881 Yonge Street, - TOKON ro, ONT. 


15Att “*~rion the American Bee Journda. 


Promptness Is What Counts ! 


Honey-Jars, Shipping-Cases, and hom 
—) thing that bee-keepers use. Reot 
Gveods at Root’s Prices, and the 
best shipping point in the country. 
Dealer in Honey and Beeswax. Cata- 


‘ne tance, ave, Walter 8. Pouder 


162 "lass. Ave. 
INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 
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We have a large amount of Pure 
No. 1 Alfalfa we will sell cheap. 


Wax Wanted. 
Warranted the best, sim- 
Boss hee-escape plest and quickest Escape 
on the market. Sent postpaid to any address 
for 30 cts, lt can be returned at our expense 
if it is not as represented, or we will send the 


Escape on trial to any bee-keeper wishing to 
test it in good faith. We are agents for the 


with double -case 

Ferguson Patent Hive Sipecuna Wickec 

Gate Honey- Board, with the Escape. It is the 

easiest, quickest bive to handle for the pro- 
duction of comb honey. + i 

E. 8. LOVESY & 
355 6th East St.. SAULT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
Shen tne American Ber Jowrna. 9Atf 
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guy Queens ! 
‘ Queens ! 


Fine Untested Queens mailed 
PROMPTLY at 60 cts. each, or 
Six for $3.30. 


Safe delivery and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Address, 


F. GRABBE, 
LIBERTYVILLE, Lake Co., ILL. 
Mention the American Bee Journal 


BEGINNERS. 


Beginners should have a copy of the 
Amateur Bee-Keeper, a 70-page book by 
Prof. J. W. Rouse. Price 25 cents; if 
sent by mail, 28c. The little book and 
the Progressive Bee- -Keeper (a live, pro- 
gressive 28-page monthly journal) one 
—_ 65c. Address any first-class dealer, 


LEAHY MFG. CO., Higginsville, Mo. 
RE ADERS write to any of our 
os advertisers, either in 


ordering, or asking about the Goods 
offered, will please state that they saw 
the Advertisement in this paper. 


26Atf 








Of this Journal who 





Question - Box, 


In the multitude of counsellors there is 
— —Prov. 11-14. 
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Where Bees Tend Most to Store 
Hloney. 


Query 20.—The idea has been advanced, 
that the principle, “ Bees tend to store honey 
above the brood,” is erroneous, and that the 
correct principle is, **Bees tend to store 
honey away from the entrance.’ The reason 
assigned for the error is that we all use bot- 
tom entrances. What do you think of this? 
and why ?—CoLo. 


G. M. Doolittle—I think it is mainly a 
fallacy. 


Mrs. L. Harrison—I believe that bees 
tend to store honey above the brood is 
correct. 

W. R. Graham—It is the bees’ natural 


way of doing, to store their honey above 
the brood-nest. 


W. G. Larrabee—I do not think bees 
will store honey below the brood, where- 
ever the entrance is. 


Rev. M. Mahin—I think bees tend to 
store above the brood regardless of the 
location of the entrance. 


Dr. J. P. H. Brown—I take no stock 
in the ‘‘ idea,” and less iw the ** reason.” 
I have disproved both by actual tests. 


B. Taylor—I believe that the idea that 
bees are inclined to store honey as far 
as possible from the entrance, is correct. 


Emerson T. Abbott—It has been my 
observation that the bees store the honey 
above the brood, let the entrance be 
where it may. 


Allen Pringle—I think the natural 
and proper tendency of the bee is to 
store honey above and around, but not 
below, the brood. 


E. France—If we use a deep hive, the 
honey will be stored above; in a very 
shallow hive the honey would be stored 
in the back end of the hive. 


H. D. Cutting—My experience has 
been that bees will store honey above 
the brood whether the entrance is at the 
bottom or near the top. 


P. H. Elwood—Bees prefer to store 
honey above the brood-nest, but when 
there is no room there, they prefer to 
store it away from the entrance. 


J. M. Hambaugh—It may be that the 
entrance would have ‘some influence as 
to how the bees store their surplus 
honey, yet the natural tendency is above 
the brood. 


Prof. A. J. Cook—I feel very sure that 
the old idea is correct. In bee-trees I 
have seen cases where the opening was 
at the top, yet the honey was above the 
brood, as in a hive. 


Chas. Dadant & Son—Bees usually 
live above the entrance. They want 
their honey above them so they can 
reach it in cold weather. But there are 
exceptions to all rules. 


R. L. Taylor—I should be astonished 
to find a colony of beesstoring honey be- 
low the brood from choice. Honey is 
better cured above, and is where the 
bees can best get it in cold weather. 


G. W. Demaree—The natural tendency 
of the bee is to crawl upward. Try her 
ona window! But she will do the best 





she can, and will fly from the top of her 
domicile when the habit is once formed. 
Bees are jealous and exclusive about 
their wealth, and will store their goods 
where there is the least danger from 
robbers. That is all I can see in it. 

Dr. C. C. Miller—Both may be right. 
When I’ve had entrances at the top I 
think the bees still put honey in the 
upper part of the comb. Combs are per- 
haps stronger with the deeper cells for 
honey above. 

C. H. Dibbern—I think the idea is 
wrong, and that above the brood is 
where the bees would naturally store 
surplus. I think the idea of having the 


hive-entrance at the top of the hive is 
wrong, too. 


J. E. Pond—I can but follow my own 
observation and experiments. I am 
thereby taught that bees invariably 
store boney above tbe brood, and the 
natural laws governing the matter seem 
to point exactly in that direction. 


James A. Stone—I think that bees try 
to get their work all as high up in the 
space allowed as they can, and they first 
protect their brood by placing it in the 
center, and then store the honey where- 
ever they can, always keeping as near 
the brood as possible. 


Eugene Secor—If the entrance were 
at the top there may be some truth in 
the new doctrine. Otherwise I think the 
prevailing opinion correct. It appears 
to be natural for them to begin to build 
comb where the heat of the cluster as- 
sists, and that is above the brood-nest. 
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wamareet BINGHAM SMOKERS 


BeeSmoker Meston Kartn \ 
and Cheapest. 
Doctor, 3%-in. stove, by 
mail, $1.50 ; Conqueror, 
3in,. 1.10 3 ; Large, 2% 
$l: Plain. ‘ , 70c: Little 
Wonder, oe wt 10 oz, 60¢ 









PAT. 1879. 


Bingham & Hetherington 
Honey-Knives, 80 cents, 
T. F. BINGHAM, 
23Dtt Farwell, Mich. 


i880 Special Offer. 18% 


Warranted Queens. bred from best imported 
or home-bred Queens, at 60 cts. each: % doz., 
$350. Untested, 55 ets.: % doz.. 83.15. Tes- 
ted, 70 cts.: % doz., 84.00. Ali Queens sent 
promptly by return mail. 
LEININGER BROS., 

25Dtf Fr +. Cone Onto. 
MEntiON i Bee 
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‘ . 
BeeNupplies 
Largest Stock 

nd Greatest 
‘arlets inthe 
Vest. BEST 
100d -at Low- 
EST prices. Cat. 
of 80 pages FREE. 


E, KRETGME, RED OAK, tO0WA, 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 23 D9t 
HARDY—&— PROLIFIC 


QUEENS 


@ Gray Carniolans or Golden Italians 
bred in separate apiaries—One Untested 
Queen, 65c.; six for $3.50. Tested, $1.25. 
belect Tested, $2.25. Best Imported, $4.00 

Never saw foul brood or bee-paralysis. 

G2 SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. _geg 
Descriptive Price-List Free. 


F, A. LOCKHART & €0., 


27Dtt LAKE GeoRGE, N. Y¥. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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Bottom Prices 


BRING US BIG TRADE. 
GGOD GOODS KEEP IT. 
If you want the best supplies that can be 
made at a little less cost than you can buy 
the same goods for elsewhere, write to us 
for low prices. 1896 Catalogue now ready 
—ask forit andafree copy of The Ameri- 
can Bee-Keeper (36 pages). 
Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


COMB FOUNDATION ! 


Wax always wanted for Cash orin Exchange 
for Fdn. or other Suppties. My trade is estab- 
lished on Low Prices and the mer:t of my 
Foundation. Orders filled promptly. 
Ge” WoRKING WAX INTO FDN, BY THe LB. A 
SPECIALTY. Wholesule prices to dealers and 
large consumers. Send for Prices and Sam- 
ples to—GUS DITTMER, AUGUSTA, WIS. 
Reference—Augusta Bank. 1Atf 
Mention the American Bee Journal 


fount TO X RAYS, ieains pene: 








trate red ciover blossoms. Choice Un- 
tested Queens, 70c ; 3 for #2—by return 
mail. A tull line of A I Root& Co.'s 
Goods on hand. 36-page Catalogue Free. 
JNO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 


Boontion the American Bee Journs. 4A26t 


T ARISE 


To SAY to the readers 
of the 





BEE JOURNAL that 
DOOLITTLE 


has concluded to sel! 
—BEES and QUEENS— 
in their season, during 
1896, at the following 
prices : 

One Colony of Italians 
on 9 Gallup frames, in 
light shipping-box $600 





Five Colonies..... 2500 
Ten Colonies... .... 45.00 
l untested queen. 100 
6 queens 550 


12 
1 tested een... $150 
* meens. 350 
l select tested queen 2.0 
Miles * Queens 4 00 
Belect tested queen, previous season’s rearing . 400 
Extra Selected for breeding, THE VERY BEST.. 500 
About a Pound of BEES in a Two-frame Nucleus, 
with any Queen, $2.00 extra. 


g@ Circular free, giving full particulars regarc- 
ing the Bees and each class of Queens. 
Address 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


12A25t BORODINO, Onon. Co., N. Y. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Smokers, Sections, 

Comb Foundation, 
And all Apiairan Supplies 
cheap. Sen 


a4 for 
FREE atalogue. E. T. FLANAGAN, Belleville, U1. 
6A26t Please meation the bee Juurual. 


PURE BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK 


Eggs, 81.25 per 14. Our P. Rocks are very 
large, with fine plumage. Also, 


BLACK MINORCA EGGS, 


a non-sitting and great laying breed. Both 

Kinds raised upon our farm. Minorca Cock- 

erels, $1.00 each. Mrs. L. C. AX TELL, 
16Atf ROSEVILLE, Warren Co.; LLL. 


Mention the American Bee Journat. 











ve, Dadant’s Foundation 2" 


Is still in the lead, for we use all the latest improvements, including the 


"7 NEW WEED PROCESS, 9 


and still make the best goods. Remember that we do not use any acid to purify our bees- 
wax, and that is why our Foundation preserves the smell of the honey and is more ac- 
ceptable to the bees, than any other. It is kept for sale by 


T. H. Strickler, Solomon City, Kansas. The Jennie Atchley Company. Beeville, Texas. 
G. K. Hubbara, Fort Wayne, ind. C. F. Muth & Son. Cincinnati, Ohio 

L. Hanssen, Davenport, Lowa, |  E. Kretchmer, Red Oak, lowa. 

C. Theilmann, Theilmanton, Minn. | GQ. B. Lewis Co.. Watertown, Wis. 

E. C. Baglestield, Berlin, Wis. | James Reynolds Elevator Co., Poughkeepsie. N Y. 
EK. T. Abbott, 8t. Joseph, Mc. | Louisiana Bee-Keepers’ Supply Manufactory, 

J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Alabama } Donaldsonville, La, 
Jonn Rey, Kast Saginaw, Mich. Page & lyon. New London. Wis. 
Vickery Bros., Evansville, Ind. John Nebel & Son, High Hill, Mo. 


and many other Dealers. All agree in saying that no goods are better than ours. 


Those of our customers who formerly bought through Thos. G. Newman can get our 
Foundation in Chicago, Mll., by addressing us at LIS Michigan Street. We keep 
no other goods there. 


We make a specialty of Veils and Veil Stuffs of best quality, cotton and silk. 
‘“LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE”’— Revised. 


eons Supplies, Smokers. Sections, Tin Pails. etc. 
Samples of Foundation and Tulle FREE with Circular. Instructions te 
beginners with Circular. Send us your address. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
HAMILTON, Hancock Oo., ILL. 


Williams’ Automatic Reversible Honey-Extractor. 


Has no sprocket gear or chain at bottom of reel to get daubed with honey and corrode 
and streak it. The reversing arrangement of the Williams is at the top of the comb- 
baskets. **The best extractor on the market”—so says the veteran bee-keeper, Mr. 
N. E. France, of Platteville. Wis. 


ITALIAN BEES. 


Bright Yellow or Leather-Colored. Queens of either strain—Untested, 60 cents each; 
two, $1.00. Select, 75c. Tested, $1.00. Full Colomes cheap. No foul brood or bee- 
paralysis. Remit by Express Money Order, payable at Barnum, Wis. Many custom- 
ers seud $1.00 and $2.00 bills, waich are very convenient. Stamps taken for less than 
$1.00. Price-List Free. 


26Atf VAN ALLEN & WILLIAMS, BARNUM, WIS. 


Please mention the American Bee Journal. 


Porter Honey-House Bee-Escape 


Have you seenit? Just the thing to 
put on the doors or windows of your 
bee-rooms. Indispensable, you'll say 
after you have tried it. 


Mention tie american Bee Journai. 














Corneil Bee-Smokers, 


Cheap, strong, serviceable. We have 
sold a good many of these, and so far 
there has been no complaint; but, on 
the other hand, there have been scores 
of letters in their.praise. Price, 85 cts. 
Prepaid, $1.10. 






BOTTOM 


Cowan and Novice 
Extractors, 


These are the best. We 
are prepared to furn- 
ish, on short notice, 
=-from any of our sev- 
=eral Branches, 2, 4, 
and 6 frame Cowans 
COWAN. and 2-frame Novices. If you want the genuine, see that they 





bear our name. A 36-page Catalog sent Free on Application. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO. 
BRANCH OF FICHES AT: 
118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. 
1024 Mississippi St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Mechanic’s Falls, Maine. 
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